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,out knowing what grade of hide these coats were fashioned from... vou ean be sure that their 
r performance is good, that the green is deep-penetrating, that it has full, bloomy undertones. 


t's because the coats were processed with a level-dyeing, uniform Du Pont Dye, a dye that has 


plete compatibility with Syntans. With the help of Du Pont’s technical-service Z. Rt yes 
rts, the leather quality was maintained or even upgraded in dyeing. 

it: satisfied customer and good profit from the sale. From the standpoint of ZB, 

) cost and quality, the dyestuff was a good buy for the manufacturer. 

re’s a wide range of colors and shades of colors in Du Pont’s line of 

stuffs. There’s a dye for any leather you process. For technical-service ft T 

bs. write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Ine.) 


s & Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Ks N kakee is a leather that's mellow, 


flexible, and clean cutting . . . a leather that's easy to handle, 


easy to wear, and easy on the feet. Tanned the Rueping way, 


KANKAKEE is ideal for smartly styled, casual footwear. 
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FRED RUEPING LEATHER CO., FOND DU 


Oth a Cobbie 


STYLE NO. 34446 
“CHEROKEE” 


This product has no connection whatever 
with The American National Red Cross 
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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 


FEATURES 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE SHOE INDUSTRY 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Wrath On Our Heads 
Sirs: 

For many years I have been an ad- 
mirer of your editorials. But after 
THE N EWS reading the editorial of your June 28th 

issue, ““The Phobia Of Long-Wearing 
Shoes,” I am probably for the first 
time tempted to write a letter to the 
editor, for I consider this editorial un- 
worthy of your publication. 

Altogether too many almost worth- 
less shoes are now being marketed, and 
your editorial would deliberately en- 
courage their makers and others to 
produce more of them. 

A daughter of mine with three boys 
wearing sizes 1 to 3, and paying $7 
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to $8.50 per pair, showed me two pairs 
of shoes bought from a reputable re- 
tailer. In both cases the soles (welts) 
had separated from the uppers after 
22 days of wear. In other shoes the 
soles were worn through in just four 
weeks, 

In the last three years I have bought 
several pairs of $14 to $16 shoes of 
apparently sturdy construction, and 
have been ashamed to wear most of 
them after a month because they had 
lost shape. The uppers wrinkled badly 
and the leather soles curled, yet I do 
very little walking. 

I consider it reprehensible that you 
encourage manufacturers to reduce 
quality. Your advice, if followed, 
would induce people to buy more 
fabric shoes with “dense” rubber soles, 
wearing nearly as long and costing less 
than half as much. I suspect your edi- 
torial will bring upon your head the 
wrath of the makers of good shoes— 
and in this instance perhaps you de- 
serve it. 

D. M. Houghton 
President 
Atlas Tack Corp. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
(We did not advocate reduced qual- 
ity. The editorial, note, stated, “The 
shoe industry has a moral obligation 
to deliver the consumer’s money worth 
in footwear.” Our basic argument 
was that there’s no economy in long- 
wearing shoes when foot health and 
comfort are jeopardized by virtue of 
rugged, rigid and heavy shoes. Ed.) 
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SELF-SERVICE SHOE SELLING 


Self-service shoe selling, a backward step in merchandising 


f there has been—and continues to 
be-—-a major revolution in American 
retail marketing practices. The su- 
permarkets, the suburban shopping 
centers, the self-service shops, diver- 
sification of merchandise lines. These 
are but a few. In general, they have 
served to increase gross sales and cut 


ie the shoe industry is well aware, 
i 


costs and prices. 

One aspect of this modern retailing 
revolution that interests us is the 
relation of self-service shoe selling. 
There has been a distinct trend in 
this direction, particularly in the 
postwar years. It is an_ inevitable 
part of the general self-service trend 
in over-all retailing. More stores are 
being bitten by the hypnotic bug of 
cutting operating costs hence en- 
abling them to increase volume with 
lower prices—by reducing or elimi- 
nating the need for sales or service 
personnel. 

We see this type of shoe selling 
operation in department store bhase- 
ments, in outlet type stores, in chain 
variety stores, even in some super- 
markets where footwear is being sold. 
The attraction to this kind of self- 
service operation is not only the 
“saving” on sales personnel, but the 
elimination of problems involving 
sales personnel. 

But shoes, like eyeglasses, are a 
specialized item where self-service 
renders no service at all. Nobody 
gets a headache because a hat doesn’t 
fit exactly right. But with shoes it’s 
another story, as tens of millions of 
Americans stand ready to testify. 
The self-service bargain basement 
shoe seldom proves to be any genuine 
bargain, except on quick first sight. 

And therein lies one sorry aspect 
of self-service shoe selling. Many 
fine odd-lot shoes find their way into 
bargain sections where self-service 
prevails. But the essential good value 
of the shoe is often lost because the 
fitting of the shoe is not supervised 
by qualified hands. Because the shoe 
is a price “bargain” it is often pur- 
chased at sacrifice of proper fit to 
take advantage of the bargain. It 
proves no bargain in the end. 

Whenever a man, woman or child 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, Se each ; 
1000-3000, 24%4c each; 5000 or over, 
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complains, “These shoes hurt my 
feet,” it's a direct reflection on the 
entire shoe industry even though 
the industry and the shoes may be 
innocent of blame. But, human na- 
ture being what it is, the purchaser 
places blame on the shoe or the store, 
rarely upon his own hasty or unqual- 
ified selection of a shoe in a self- 
service establishment. Self-service 
shoe stores or departments therefore 
jeopardize the public relations of the 
industry. 
“Robot” Salesmen? 

There are some over-enthusiastic 
retailers and manufacturers who are 
claiming that the day of the shoe 
salesmen or floor clerk is on its way 
out, to be replaced by self-service or 
by such mechanized “salesmen” as 
the vending machine. They point to 
impressive differentials in costs: no 
sales personnel payroll, no labor or 
union difficulties, no sales adminis- 
trative costs. There’s a lot of appeal 
to this, especially in the face of thin- 
ning profits and intensified competi- 
tion. 

But it still won’t work in selling 
shoes. Not in the long run. Retailers 
favoring a self-service or reduced- 
service operation are overlooking 
some important factors. If shoes 
were an “appearance item” alone, 
then self-service or visual selling 
might suffice. But the customer's 
foot must be measured, a last and 
size selected for her, the fitting and 
comfort factors evaluated. This re- 
quires qualified and experienced 
judgment. It requires the services 
of a salesman or, more aptly, a 
fitter. 

Another significant point. There 
is no such thing as an individual 
wearing the same size in all shoes. 
Every change in a last may require 
a slight change in size. Many changes 
in shoe styles (and in the U. S. there 
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are more than 200,000 new shoe 
styles introduced yearly) require a 
change in shoe size. Who is to deter- 
mine the best size and last for the 
customer’s foot? Certainly not the 
average customer serving herself, A 
woman believing she wears a size 6A 
will select that size in a self-service 
store, purchase it, only to find that 
in that particular style or last it 
doesn’t fit. Who is to blame? Partly 
the customer, of course. But mostly 
the stores encouraging such pur- 
chases. 

Such retailing overlooks an impor- 
tant factor: the American customer's 
desire for service—for personalized 
service. You cannot serve all of hu- 
man nature’s desires by mechanized 
means. This covers a lot of territory 

shoes included. Visual or self- 
service selling has its advantages, but 
realistically faced these advantages 
are restricted to certain types of mer- 
chandise. Shoes belong outside the 
realm of self-service. 

The trend to self-service shoe sell- 
ing is a negative approach to better- 
ment. While the sales payroll is 
“saved,” how many sales are lost be- 
cause of the absence of a salesman? 
How many extra-purchase items go 
unsold because the customer buys 
only what she sees on display? How 
much repeat business is lost because 
of the absence of the personal factor 

the salesman? 

The advantages of self-service are 
certainly negative. Self-service is a 
sign of decay in American retailing. 
For when the personal factor — the 
salesman—is removed from the scene 
of selling, retailing deteriorates to a 
matter of order-taking, the lowest and 
weakest form of salesmanship. It is 
in sick contrast to the soundest prin- 
ciples of progressive merchandising 

satisfying customers through per- 
sonalized service, and creating extra 
sales which were not originally in 
the customer’s buying plans. 

The solution to improved shoe mer- 
chandising lies not in running away 
from the problem by eliminating the 
salesman, but by improving the sell- 
ing and service ability of the sales- 
man. 
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LUXOLENE 


eee @ fine lubricant 
for fine leathers 


LUXOLENE, a water insoluble neutral ester developed by Drew 
Research Laboratories, offers tanners several important advan- 
tages over natural Neatsfoot Oil. 

It is more uniform in chemical and physical properties, generally 
runs from 2° to 5° in Pour Point below the usual 20° Neatsfoot 
Oil, and is free from stearines, thus affording tanners less danger 
of spue. 

Luxolene is available in three types to suit any tanner’s indi- 
vidual requirements: 

7 REGULAR LUXOLENE, which has about the same viscosity 
* as natural 20° Neatsfoot Oil. 
2 LUXOLENE HV, which has a substantially higher viscosity 
* than the natural oil. 
3 LUXOLENE HG, which contains Hygro, thereby imparting 

* hygroscopic properties to the oil, which is often desirable. 

These grades of Luxolene can be used either straight or in blends 
for oiling off the grain of fine leathers, or they can be used in the 
preparation of water dispersible fatliquors, either with sulfated 
oils, or soaps in alkaline fatliquors. 

We welcome requests for specific information concerning your 
individual requirements. 


LEATHER OILS DIVISION DREW 
E. F. DREW & CO., INC. ae 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Styl escope 


ON THE BANDWAGON 


Wut widespread acceptance of banded types in 

the past Spring, Summer and resort lines, cre- 
ative design initiative is having a field day in com- 
ing up with novel and tricky variations on the theme. 
Most are confident that bands will play a major 
role in dress wear for the Fall and Winter months, 
and then come in with even greater force next Spring 
and Summer. Here are five smart styles created 
by Ben-Berk which show the trend toward intricate 
and fresh styling this theme has taken. 


A. Narrow band and wide band, twice over, with 
dainty stripping around heel forming adjustment 
with bow at back. 


B. Criss-cross stripping holds two vamp bands 
together, top banding forming inside quarter 
from which cling sling is attached. 


C. Turn-back button tab motif on an unusual 
banded shoe. Gore on inside of top band for 
better fit. 


D. Teardrop trim on vamp and quarter band 
with round end of tear-drop in quarter trim as 


anchor for slingback—gore on inside. 


E. Banded wrap-around from vamp line to back 


of shoe with narrow cling strap adjustment. 
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LET YOUR CUSTOMERS HAVE THE BEST... 


at no more cost than ordinary sole leather. 


England Walton’s skilled craftsmen and technicians, 
backed by 100 years of experience, make sure that England 
Walton leather soles are consistently top quality. No ex- 
pense is spared to see that these high standards are main- 
tained. Yet, despite their excellence, you pay no more for 
England Walton leather soles than for ordinary brands. 

Specify England Walton sole leathers on the shoes you 


make — or sell. 


ENGLAND WALTON DIVISION, A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


BOSTON + CAMDEN + PEABODY + NEW YORK + ST.LOUIS + COLUMBUS + MILWAUKEE - LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO + ASHLAND, KY. - NEWPORT, TENN. + HAZELWOOD, N.C. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


A recent Labor Department study reveals some significant facts—including that only 
three states account for 46% of total shoe employment, and only 35% of produc- 
tion workers are classified as skilled, and 54% of all shoe workers are women. 


Here is an informative statistical analysis. 


HE shoe industry employs about 

250.000 people, or 65 percent of 
the 380,000 employed by the entire 
leather products industries. The foot- 
wear industry (which in this study 
excludes rubber footwear and rubber- 
soled canvas shoes) is about two- 
fifths the size of the huge textile in- 
dustry, and about one-third the size 
of the basic steel industry, in terms 
of employment. The slipper branch 
accounts for about five percent of 
total employment in the shoe indus- 
try. 

About 90 percent of the industry’s 
employment is concentrated in 10 
states, Massachusetts being the larg- 
est and accounting for 18 percent of 
all shoe workers. Missouri ranks sec- 
ond, with 15 percent, and New York 
a very close third. These three states 
alone account for 46 percent of the 
total employment in the shoe manu- 
facturing industry. 


The other seven states employing 
13 percent of the workers are in order 
of importance, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Tennessee. (See fol- 
lowing table.) j 
Percent 
of Total 
18.1% 


No. of 
State W orkers 
Mass. 46,236 
Mo. 37,171 14.6 
ee 35,711 14.0 
Penn. 19.439 7.6 
N. H. 19,346 ye 
Maine 16,792 6.6 
Ill. 17,118 6.7 
Ohio 12,470 4.9 
Wis. 11,739 4.6 
Tenn. 10,739 4.2 


100.0% 


Total 255,398 
The average shoe factory is small. 
According to the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, only 101 out of a 
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Weekly 


Earnings 
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1950 Average 
1951: Jan. 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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total of 1,288 shoe plants employed 
500 or more workers. The average 
plant size was 178 workers. 

Of the 14 plants employing 1,000 
or more workers, nine produce men’s 
shoes. Manufacture of men’s shoes 
is scattered among 18 states, but just 
a few centers represent the principal 


_ producing areas for men’s shoes; for 


example, Brockton, Mass., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Manchester and Nashua, 
N. H., Milwaukee and Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, and St. Louis. 

In this study on manpower re- 
sources in the shoe industry the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor gave special emphasis 
to men’s footwear, particularly men’s 
welts, because of the relation to mili- 
tary procurement. Men’s shoes, over- 
all, constitute about 20 percent of 
total U. S. shoe output, with welt 
shoes comprising about 83 percent of 
all men’s shoes produced. 

Employment in the shoe industry 
is traditionally a rise-and-fall process 
based upon the industry’s seasonality 
nature of production. For example, 
in 1951, employment in the shoe in- 
dustry reached a peak of 262,000 in 
February, with a low of 221,000 in 
November—a differential of 41,000. 

It is seldom that the average work 
week in the industry amounts to 40 
hours. In fact, in no month in the 
past three years has the average work 
week in the industry risen above 38.8 
hours. For 1949, the average work 
week amounted to 35.9 hours. For 
1950 it was 36.9 hours. For 1951 it 
came to 36 hours. (See Table A.) 

Industry wages have been showing 
a small but steady rise. Average 
hourly earnings for 1949 amounted 
to $1.10, and average weekly earnings 
$39.35. For 1950 the average hourly 
earnings rose to $1.14, and average 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Miss Helen Moulton, R.N., industrial nurse of Portsmouth, 

Ohio, has worn this shoe for over a year. The shoe shows 

hard wear but note the linings — still tight, still smooth 

as this unretouched photo shows. Miss Moulton states: 

“These shoes and others I've had like them don't de- 
velop wrinkled or loose 
toe linings. In my work 
it just wouldn't do.” 








Celastic gets the toughest tests in shoes worn by people who 
are on their feet a lot. Such examples afford proof that 
wherever shoes are sold, if they’re made with Celastic hey 
have these four salesworthy features: 


@ wearer assurance of toe comfort 
@ a box toe that won't discolor hose 
@ preservation of toe shape 
@ the means of building brand 
preference and repeat sales 


With Celastic Box Toes there’s a permanent bond of 
doubler and lining to form a light but durable toe structure. 
The character in the toe of a last is reproduced accurately. 
Few items add so much to a shoe’s value—help so much in 
establishing an ever increasing list of satisfied customers. In 
shoes with Celastic, the toe linings stay wrinkle-free and sag- 
free — assure toe comfort without question. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS *CELASTIC” is @ registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to improve the job 


HIGH HEEL STRENGTHENER 

Figure 1 shows a decorative man- 
ner of lending strength to high- 
heeled constructions. A shoe so re- 
inforeed can withstand the yank of 
iron gratings into which a woman’s 
high heel often locks itself, only to 
lose the heel. 


While the main idea stresses a fin 
of decorative steel, there are several 
ways of integrating it securely into 
the shoe. One of these ways is to 
use dowel pins to secure the part of 
the fin fitted into a vertical slit of 
the heel breast. Another method 
stresses the use of a flat plate atop 
the fin, a plate that may be securely 
attached to the shoe shank area. The 
fin is curved up enough to assure 
safe walking. The fin also offers 
decor possibilities, such as graining 
an imitation of leather or wood. 

Source: Lee Don Brannen, Boston; 
Pat. No. 2,571,673. 


INTEGRATING INSOLE 
TO OUTSOLE 
The urge for combinations in mod- 
ern insole structure has brought the 
one illustrated here into being. Fig- 
ure | introduces the construction by 
showing a fibre insole cross-slitted 


FIG.! 


in staggered manner at the ball area. 
This fibre insole is the upper layer 
of a composite insole comprising 


10 


both a layer of fibre and cushion 
crepe. The latter may be of any 
of the numerous kinds of crepe and 
other cushion soles now on the mar- 
ket. 

To bond this unit, a shankpiece of 
steel is riveted, leaving two holes in 
the shankpiece untouched. These un- 
touched holes function later as a 
kind of jig by which the correct 
pacing of rivets through the insole 
to the outsole may be determined. 

All this is done by drilling a hole 
completely through the insole as- 
sembly. Then, when the shoe is 
made up to the attaching of the riv- 
ets through the insole to the outsole, 
the holes inside the shoe serve to spot 
the drilling of the holes through the 
outsole. 

In some cases, the rivet may be 
of the type that can be pressed 
through without drilling, leaving a 
solid center of leather so that when 
the rivet is spread it makes for tight- 
ness to keep out all water and mois- 
ture. 

This kind of structure lends flexi- 
bility through the cross-slitting, along 
with comfort through the use of cush- 
ion crepe in the insole, and rigidity 
of construction through the use of 
rivets locking the insole to the out- 
sole. 

Source: H. G. Lumbard, Auburn, 
Me.; Pat. No. 2,534,462. 


OUTSOLE PRE-CONDITIONER 

This device has been developed for 
attaching outsoles with a butadiene 
type of cement rather than with 
those of neoprene base. Since the 
former cement requires higher heat 
activation, this special equipment is 
necessary. Also, the desirability of 
the butadiene cement lies in its abil- 
ity to retain heat activating proper- 
ties for a month or more. 

The method suggested includes 
careful roughening of both upper 
and sole flesh surfaces. It is impor- 
tant at this stage that a little, not ex- 
cessive, moisture be present in the 
outsoles to effect responsive yielding 
to the press action that shapes the 
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shoe bottom. But too much mois- 
ture will result in a “spotty” bottom. 

The principle of the device is to 
direct a current of warm, moist air 
against the grain of the sole, before 


Jey 
a 








and after hot activating fluid at the 
same time is directed onto the cement- 
coated shoe bottom and the flesh of 
the outsole. 

The mechanism consists of a blower 
that forces hot, dry air through ports 
beneath the surface on which the 
outsoles are laid. The water derives 
its heat from conventional electric 
units thermostatically controlled. 
Once an outsole has been so operated 
upon, it becomes ready for shoe ap- 
plication in about fifteen seconds. 

Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,549,981. 


ADHESIVE APPLICATOR 
Called the “Planatoler,” this is a 
mechanical hand-gumming tool for 
applying adhesives on paper, card- 


board, textiles, leather, rubber, etc., 

in stripes from one to 20 mm. in 

width and of perfectly uniform thick- 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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help you 
plan 1953 styles for Bigger Sales 


See actual sketches of the leading Spring styles in women’s, men’s, boys’ and misses’ 
shoes and get the facts about the most suitable leathers for making them . . August 23! 


The August 23 issue of Learner Anp Suoes will bring you the Spring 1953 
style leaders, in actual sketches, so that you can plan your styles to 
insure bigger sales... . The August 23 issue will preview the 
Leather Show in New York, September 4 and 5, and discuss the most 
suitable leathers for making stvle and sales leaders. . . . The August 23 issue 
will cover the Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit, September 3 thru 5, in New 
York, tell you about the new products, analyze and forecast leather prices... a 
BIG issue for every executive concerned with designing, manufacturing, 
and selling shoes. Don’t miss it! 
P.S. If you sell anything used in shoe production, tell shoe executives about it in the 


August 23 issue... advertising forms close August I]... a BIG opportunity to 
“sit in’ on shoe style planning conferences! 
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Shoe business experiencing the best pro- 
duction and sales clip in many seasons. 
story of feast following famine (and vice versa) in shoe busi- 
The year 1951 proved a production and sales flop, 


It's the old 


ness 
especially in last half. As everyone knows, inventories over- 
loaded, sales no better than normal, so buying sharply cur- 
tailed in bid for time to clean out excess stock. By early 
1952, barren state of retail shoe shelves showing. Retailers 
started buying, but cautiously because of painful past experi- 
ence. Retail sales perked up, gave confidence, inspired fuller 
orders 


Now shoe buying confidence fully restored. 
Looks like one of best years for shoe industry. At least 
500,000,000 pairs output, which will be only third time in 
industry history over this mark. But inevitable. Historical 
pattern of shoe consumption on basis of production demands 
In all history, shoe industry never ex- 
Again, feast fol- 
So 1952 


that figure this year 
perienced two consecutively “bad” years. 
lowed by famine. Last year was year of famine 
can't miss as relative feast year. 


Profits are thing that worry shoe producers, 
despite busy factories. Old say, “I’m so busy I haven't 
time to go out and borrow the rent.” Despite heavy demand 
for footwear, both for retail inventories and actual consumer 
purchases, price resistance still strong in the buying picture 
Means that producers can sell plenty of shoes, provided price 
is “right’—which in many cases means the buyer's and not 
the seller's price. 


Practically every branch serving shoe indus- 
try reporting brisk business. For example, last manu- 
facturers and pattern and design firms. Last makers, espe- 
cially women’s branch, report busiest period in several years. 
Some have been working even on holidays, paying double 
time to fill orders—something pleasantly unique for the last 
makers. But prices haven't gone down, due to high maple 
costs. Suppliers of maple blocks to last makers claim their 
selling virtually at cost—can make more money selling their 
wood to other outlets, such as flooring, but feel “obligated 
to keep last makers supplied, but refuse to sell at any lower 
price 

Weakness in shoe marketing practices 
seems to be growingly conspicuous gap in shoe busi- 
ness. This is opinion of increasing number of shoe men. 
Aggressive shoe chains, for example, show continual climb 
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in sales, while many or most independents and department 
stores seem to bend with trade winds—one season up, an- 
other down, but seldom successfully bucking the wind. Ob- 
servers say this indicates apathy—too much willingness to 
ride with the tide, not enough energy to buck it, to sell more 
shoes regardless of what happens to “economic conditions.” 


Indications that “specialists” in shoe man- 
ufacturing will make more tie-ins with “specialists” 
in distribution. Look for this as growing trend in shoe 
business. Making a product and selling it to a retail outfit— 
any outfit—is no longer enough. Is the outlet capable of 
doing sales and marketing justice to the product? Manu- 
facturers have left this largely to the retailer—the producer 
making the product, the retailer buying and selling the 
product. 


But producers realizing that many retailers 
failing to cash in on potential by using modern market- 
ing practices t0 keep pace with alert, modern merchandising 
in competition, So manufacturers forced to take one of three 
alternatives: (1) directly take over more retail outlets and 
operate them from behind the scenes (note this trend with 
General Shoe); (2) tie in with modern shoe distributors 
with large-scale, aggressive retail outlets; (3) step up coop- 
erative merchandising aids to existing retail outlets. 


Trend appears to be in these three direc- 
tions—actually all three converging on single aim 
of selling more shoes through aggressive merchandising. Shoe 
manufacturers and retailers alike realizing that competition 
isn't solely among selves, but today must compete with 
greater number of types of consumer goods all bidding for 
piece of consumer dollar. Shoe industry used to get about 
two cents of consumer dollar, but today it’s only 11 cents. 
This clear indication that competition is from outside rather 
than from inside 


This type of thinking bearing strong influ- 
ence on the industry and its sense of direction. Boils 
down to this. In 1950, industry had good year, but then in 
1951 went into tailspin, only to make strong recovery in 
1952. What about 1953? Does shoe business have to be 
up and down, loop-the-loop, feast following famine, and vice 
versa? QOld-timers shrug it off, say it’s inevitable and his- 
torical pattern can't be changed. Younger minds say the 
Opposite—and the cards are in their favor because some of 
them are proving they're right in practice. 
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INDUSTRY 


UNIQUE THEME IS 
“THE NEW IN SHOES" 





Shoe Institute Expects It 
To Boost Sales 


The National Shoe Institute has 
taken the wraps off the plans for one 
of the most extensive and fresh pro- 
motional and merchandising pro- 
grams ever undertaken by the shoe 
industry. Details were given out to 
a meeting of 80 members of the U. S. 
newspaper, fashion, magazine and 
trade press held at the Biltmore Hotel 
July 23. 

The program, to operate under the 
copyrighted slogan of “The New In 
Shoes,” will function on both the na- 
tional and local levels, through the 
joint efforts of shoe manufacturers 
and retailers, 

Full details of the plan were given 
out by George Hess, former president 
of the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Joint 
Promotional Committee of the Insti- 
tute. Hess was speaking in place of 
Edward C. Orr, who was scheduled 
to make the announcement but had 
to cancel his appearance at last mo- 
ment, 


Merchandising Correlated 

Fundamentally, the plan is as fol- 
lows. Twice yearly, in the spring and 
fall, at pre-specified dates, there will 
he a 
city in the country, the program 
stressing “The New In Shoes.” The 
shoe retailers of each community will 
act as a cooperative group, to pub: 


“seasonal opening” in’ every 


licize in a variety of ways the sea- 
sonal opening of “The New In Shoes” 
in their community. This will be 
done through local newspaper ad- 
vertisements, radio, local speakers, 
local TV fashion shows, window dis- 
plays, store merchandising activities, 
etc. A “packaged merchandising pro- 
gram” containing a variety of sug- 
gestions for carrying out this pro- 
gram at the local level will be dis- 
tributed to all communities by the 
Institute, which is the public rela- 
tions arm of the National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association and National 
Shoe Retailers Association. 

The first seasonal opening for “The 
New In Shoes” is set for Sunday, 
March 1, 1953, stressing spring foot- 
wear. The idea, basically, is to make 
America in- 


every community in 
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tensely shoe-conscious during the 
“shoe week”—and to bring out the 
shoppers attracted by the impact of 
the shoe fashion publicity. The In- 
stitute is confident that the program 
will give a sound boost to shoe sales 
during these vital seasonal periods. 

The National Shoe Fair. where 
some 125,000 new shoe styles will be 
exhibited next October, will be used 
as the official advance launching date 
for the program. Selection of many 
of the new styles to be used in the 
program the following spring will be 
planned and selected at the Fair. 

Each retailer will be free to develop 
his own version and_ interpretation 
of what is “New” in shoes for each 
His selections will then fit 
in with the over-all promotional pro- 
gram at the seasonal opening in his 
community, 


season, 


The program, which has been care- 
fully in the making for some time 
now, consists of a series of steps to 
fulfill the plan. Last June. the Joint 
Color Committee selected new shoe 
and leather colors for spring. Fin. 
ished leathers in these colors will be 
made available to shoe manufacturers 
in September at the semi-annual 
Leather Show. Shoes especially de- 
signed and created for “The New In 
Shoes” program will be introduced 
at the National Shoe Fair in Octo- 
ber. Finally. shoes made in Decem- 
ber, January and February will be 
delivered to retailers just prior to the 
seasonal opening, March 1. 

To date. there has been enthusi- 
astic reception to the plan by all in- 
dividuals familiar with the details. 
As a dynamic merchandising pro- 
gram it is expected to boost sales, 
create greater appreciation of foot- 
wear in the fashion picture for men, 
women and children. 


Buettner And Snider Join 
Leather Program 


At recent meetings of the Eastern 
and Western Side Upper Leather Di- 
visions of the Tanners’ Council, the 
tanners belonging to these groups 
elected two men to represent them on 
the Board of the Leather Industries 
of America, the tanners’ national 
leather promotion organization. 

The Western Division elected Er- 
hard Buettner, president of Pfister & 
Vogel Tanning Co., while the Eastern 
Division elected Melvin Snider, presi- 
dent of Brezner Tanning Co. 
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NINE SHOE FIRMS 
BORROW $22,000,000 


Life Insurance Companies 
Are Source 


That the dollar-flush life insurance 
companies are becoming a rapidly 
growing factor in the money-lending 
business is common knowledge. Not 
generally known, however, is that an 
increasing number of firms in the 
shoe industry are turning to these 
sources for large-scale loans. 

In 1951, six shoe manufacturers 
obtained $16,350,000. and three 
major shoe chains borrowed $5.875,- 
000. from life insurance companies 
and other long-term investing insti- 
tutions. Largest loan in the manu- 
facturers’ group was a $10,000,000 
15-year note at 2.90 percent issued 
to. Endicott-Johnson Corp., placed 
with two life insurance companies. 
The Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. sold 
$2,000,000 15-year notes at 3.375 
percent to an insurance firm. Other 
borrowers included Selby Shoe Co., 
$1.500.000: the Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co., $1,500,000; Mid- 
States Shoe Corp.. $1,000,000; and 
W. B. Coon Co.. $350,000. 

Among the chains, Shoe Corp. of 
America sold $3,000,000 four percent 
10-year notes to an insurance com- 
pany. Other shoe chains included 
G. R. Kinney Co., $2,500,000; and 
Nusrala-Bowen Shoe Co., $375,000. 


General Shoe Buys Coon's 
Mississippi Plant 

General Shoe Corp. has purchased 
the Ripley, Miss., plant of W. B. 
Coon Co., Rochester, N. Y., shoe 
manufacturers, according to vices 
president Nelson Carmichael, in 
charge of manufacturing for General. 
The latter also purchased the assets 
of the Foot-Caress Co., a subsidiary 
of Coon, and took over the lease of 
Foot-Caress which has 23 years to 
run. 

The Ripley plant, occupying about 
10.000 square feet, was built about 
two years ago, is considered one of 
the most modern in the industry. 
General plans to start manufacturing 
shoes at the new plant about October 
1, will produce women’s slip-lasted 
shoes. The Foot-Caress plant was 
closed several weeks ago. 

With this and recent purchases, 
General is now operating some 19 
different shoe plants. 
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“FRESH FOOTWEAR" 
URGED FOR HEALTH 


Brauer Cites Opportunity 
To Build Sales 


“From the ankles up, Americans 
are the most sanitary people in the 
world — but from the ankles down 
they’re the most unhygienic.” So 
A. J. Brauer, head of the St. Louis 
shoe manufacturing firm of the same 
name, told a group of manufacturers 
and retailers laying plans for the 
huge National Shoe Fair next October 
in Chicago. 

“This state of uncleanliness may 
amaze most Americans, but it’s time 
we did something about it,” said 
Brauer. “When a shoe reaches a 
certain degree of wear, its interior 
becomes foul and germ-ridden from 
the accumulation of dirt, grime, heat, 
moisture and sweat acids that wreak 
havoc on foot hygiene. These old, 
contaminated shoes should be dis- 
carded in the interests of foot health 
and bodily cleanliness.” 


Not Added Expense 


When it was pointed out that this 
might entail the aded expense of 
buying shoes more frequently, Brauer 
stated, “It certainly will. But with 
similar reasoning, the millions of 
dollars spent on soap, detergents, dry 
cleaning, laundry and numerous other 
goods and services designed to keep 
us clean and hygienically healthy are 
also an ‘added expense.’ But we 
Americans don’t consider it an added 
expense, because we believe in the 
theme: An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

The three-fourths of the world’s 
population that wears no shoes, said 
Brauer, are more “foot-hygienic” 
than well-shod Americans. “Those 
bare feet are being constantly venti- 
lated. bathed in light and sunshine. 
But a foot in an old shoe is encased 
in warm, damp darkness—an ideal 
breeding place for the billions of 
germs housed in the average pair 
of old shoes. Perhaps nothing is so 
comfortable as a pair of old shoes 
— but nothing is so unsanitary, 
either.” 

Brauer pointed out that the tens 
of thousands of new shoes to be 
shown at the National Shoe Fair at 
“purse-designed prices” will make 
this movement toward “hygienic feet 
through fresh footwear” feasible and 
practical for the American public. 
“The cost of extra pairs will pay off 
handsomely in cleaner, healthier, 
more comfortable feet.” 
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Brauer concluded, “If cleanliness 
is next to godliness, Americans are 
pretty close to heaven—except for 
their feet, which from a hygienic 
standpoint wallow in the opposite 
place below. It’s time that the Amer- 
ican public recognizes fresh footwear 
as being as hygienically essential as 
fresh linen.” 





SAFETY SHOE PRINTS 


Everywhere the children of Lon- 
don walk, they will leave a trail of 
road safety slogans. That is, if a 
new plan, sponsored by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Ac- 
cidents, is adopted. 


The idea is to have the slogans 
molded in reverse on rubber soles. 
The children would "ink" the soles 
on wet patches and would "print" 
the slogans as they walked on the 
pavements. The Society is asking 
manufacturers of rubber soles to 
suggest designs. 


The idea, however, is not ex- 
actly new. A couple of thousand 
of years ago, in ancient Greece 
and Rome, the romantic males, 
married or single, carved the 
names of their sweethearts or wives 
into the leather soles of their 
sandals, as a sign of imprinted 
devotion for the public to see 
wherever they walked. 








NEW STITCHDOWN 
WELTING FIRM FORMED 


The Walter G. Barbour Corp., a 
new firm specializing in pre-welt and 
stitchdown welting, is now in full- 
scale operation at its new quarters, 
14 Lorrie Ave., Brockton, Mass. 

The company is headed by Walter 
G. Barbour, president and treasurer, 
who created the “double-deck” stitch- 
down welting, currently so popular. 
The new firm will make welting of 
leather, plastic and cellulose paper, 
and also in combinations of these 
materials, 

States Barbour, “We intend to be 
more than makers of fine stitchdown 
welting, but creators of fresh ideas in 
this type of welting adaptable to mod- 
ern fashion and_ utility footwear. 
Through these creative products we 
intend to help manufacturers and re- 
tailers merchandise their shoes by 
means of these serviceable and attrac- 
tive features.” Two trade-name types 
now being introduced by the company 
are Stormwelt, Jr.. and Barbourite. 

The company has announced a 
policy of overnight deliveries on or- 
ders wherever geographically pos- 
sible. Among the new personnel are 
William O. Hocking, plant superin- 
tendent, and Arthur Fraher, general 
and office manager. Percy Kraft will 
serve as New England sales represent- 
ative. Walter Michaels covering the 
New York area, and Paul Klein serv. 
ing the Milwaukee territory. 








COMPO PRESIDENT HOLDS FIRST MEETING 








Charles W. O’Conor, new president of Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., held his 
first executive meeting in Boston recently, bringing together all sales, depart- 
ment and other executive heads to discuss new plans and policies. Compo 
officials discussed special plans to expand the Compo System into cement shoe 
production, and are anticipating great strides due to improved machinery and 
techniques in the application of shoe cements. The company’s recent centering 
of District Office Sales and Service operations under one head is expected to 


provide smoother and faster operations. 
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Booth No. 
31 
82 


85 


LEATHER SHOW EXHIBITORS 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
September 4-5, 1952 


Booth No. 


Acme Leather Co. 102 

Agoos Leather Cos., Inc. 6 

Allied Kid Co. 65 
New Castle Division 34 
Quaker City Division 66 
McNeely Division 95 
Sterling Division 
Standard Division 

Amalgamated I eather Cos. 

Amdur Leather Co., Inc. 

William Amer Co. 

American Belly Tanning 


Compan) 


Corp. 
American Hide & 
Leather Co. 
American Kid Co., Inc. 
Carl Antholz, Inc. 


Armour Leather Co. 0 


Peter Baran & Sons, Inc. 
J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc. 
Barnet Bros. Leather Co. 
Inc. 

Barrett & Co., Inc. 
Beadenkopf Leather Co. 
Beggs & Cobb, Inc. 
Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc. 
Blanchard Bro. and Lane 
Ephraim Braude Lea. Co. 
N. Brezner & Co., Inc. 


Carr Leather Co. 
Colonial Tanning Co., Inc. 
Crestbrand Leather Co. 


Donnell & Mudge, Inc. 

F. C. Donovan, Inc. 

Dreher Leather Mfg. Corp. 

Eagle-Flagg Tanning 
Corp. 

Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 

John R. Evans & Co. 


Fleming- Joffe, Ltd. 106 
John Flynn & Sons, Inc. 64 
S. B. Foot Tanning Co. 36 


New York 


Com pany 


Hebb Leather Co., Inc. 
Hecht Leathers Corp. 
Melvin Henkin, Inc. 
Hiteman Leather Co., Inc. 
Horween Leather Co. 
Howes Leather Co., Inc. 


American Oak Chrome 


Retan Div. 
E. Hubschman & Sons, 
Inc. 
Hunt-Rankin Leather Co. 


Irving Tanning Co. 


Kirstein Leather Co. 
Korn Leather Co. 
Kroy Tanning Co., Inc. 


A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co. 

Leach-Heckel Leather Co. 

G. Levor & Co., Inc. 

J. Lichtman & Sons 

Lincoln Leather Company 

Loewengart & Co. 

Hermann Loewenstein, 
Inc. 

Malis Leather Co. 

Marcus-Forscher & Co. 

McNeely & Price Co. 

Merrimack Leather Co., 
Inc. 

R. Neumann & Co. 

Northwestern Leather Co. 


The Ohio Leather Co. 

Overseas Commerce Corp. 

Pfister & Vogel Tanning 
Co. 

Fred Rueping Leather 
Co., Inc. 

Seal Tanning Co., Inc. 

Seton Leather Co. 

Shrut & Asch Leather Co. 


A. F. Gallun & Sons {Sigma Leather Mfg. 


Corp. 
Garden State Tanning, 
Inc. 
Garlin & Co., Inc. 
Geilich Leather Co. 
Globe Tanning Corp. 
Gordon-Gruenstein, Inc. 
J. Greenebaum Tanning 
Co. 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. 
Gutmann & Co., Inc. 
Haight & Co., Inc. 
L. H. Hamel Leather Co. 


Thomas B. Harvey 
Leather Co. 43 


100 


Corp. 


46 
Is. W. Simon Leather Co., 
Inc. 

Surpass Leather Co. 


Tan-Art Company, Inc. 

Toechin Tanning Co. 

Albert Trostel & Sons Co. 

United Tanners, Inc. 

R. J. Widen Co. 

Winslow Bros. & Smith 
Co. 


Richard Young Co. 


Ziegel, Eisman & Co. 
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TED SAVAL FIRM 
JOINS GENERAL SHOE 


Continuing its dramatic expansion 
program, General Shoe Corp. has 
purchased into the Ted Saval Shoe 
Co., Los Angeles, makers of high- 
style casual footwear retailing for 
$10.95 and up, according to Matt 
Wiggington, vice-president in charge 
of distribution for General. 

The new organization will operate 
as Ted Saval, Inc., with a board of 
directors comprised of three repre- 
sentatives of Saval and four from 
General. President of the Saval firm 
is Sidney W. Schwartz. The Saval 
plant occupies 17,000 square feet, 
produces about 600 pairs daily. Mor- 
ris Wolock of Saval was one of the 
first men in the industry to receive 
the Fashion Academy’s award for 
original shoe creations. 

The joint announcement of the 
new combination states, “Both parties 
to this transaction wish to emphasize 
that our specific purpose is to create 
for the Saval organization a future 
program that will make it many times 
stronger and more important as a 
long-time leader in the California 
high-fashioned casual field, as well 
as on cements. General Shoe is proud 
of a connection that will not only 
throw our own strength behind a 
highly reputable enterprise like Saval, 
but will render a greater service to 
our customers in the women’s shoe 
business.” 


PUBLISHER E. S. GILE 
TAKEN BY DEATH 

Ernest Sidney Gile, publisher of 
the Weekly Bulletin of Leather And 
Shoes News, died June 22 after a 
lengthy illness. 

He was born in Lebanon, N. H., on 
June 30, 1871, and attended the 
schools of that town, later graduating 
from Dartmouth College, class of 
895. 

In 1906 he acquired the Weekly 
Bulletin and expanded its influence 
materially in the succeeding decades. 
During his long career in the trade 
he made many enduring friendships 
the country over. 

He is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 

eres sarees 
Leslie F. Jones 
. . . shoe executive, died July 18 in 
Brockton, Mass. He was purchasing 
agent for Jones & Vining, Inc. He 
was especially well-known in bowling 
and religious circles in the Brockton 
area. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mildred (Abercrombie) Jones; a 
son, Ronald P., USCG; two daughters, 


two brothers and two sisters. 
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Deaths 


William W. Gillespie 

... 57, shoe executive, died of a heart 
attack in his hotel room, Boston, Mass. 
Born and reared in St. Louis, Mo., Mr. 
Gillespie started as errand boy with 
the International Shoe Co., and some 
3§ years ago became associated with 
the Benj. Freeman Heel Co., St. Louis, 
of which he was president at the time 
of his death. Survivors are his widow, 
Clara; and one son, Dr. James Gilles- 
pie, St. Louis, Mo. 





George L. Ackley 

. 50, shoe executive, died July 16, 
in St. Louis, Mo. He was office man- 
ager of the Vitality sales division of 
the International Shoe Co. Formerly 
an outstanding football player on the 
Syracuse University team, he was at 
one time president of the Industrial 
Athletic Association in St. Louis. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Ackley, and a stepdaughter. 


Henry C. Learned 
. 77, retired shoe manufacturer, died 
July 19, at his home, Newburyport, 
Mass. A native of Jersey City, N. J., 
he came to Newburyport in 1911, after 


establishing a wool commission firm 
in New York City. 
ated in the shoe manufacturing busi- 
ness with his brother, the late George 
A. Learned, and was president of the 
firm. He headed War Bond drives in 
both World Wars and was chairman 
of the salvage committee in World 
War II. He was defeated for the office 
of Mayor in 1945 by 65 votes. He 
was one of the most active civic and 


He was associ- 


business leaders in the area. He is 
survived by a daughter, Lorna; a son, 
John P.; a sister and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Frank N. Terhune 

. 63, shoe manufacturer, died July 
11 in California. A former Lewis- 
ton, Me., shoe manufacturer and a 
sales manager for the Lumbard- 
Watson Shoe Co., Auburn, Me., he 
was well-known in shoe circles in that 
area. He was a Mason and Shriner. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and six grandchildren. 


Harry S. Freedman 

§8, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died July 18 in a Boston hospital fol- 
lowing a three-day illness. He was 
treasurer of A. Freedman & Sons Co., 
New Bedford, a firm which he and 
his brother, Abram, directed and which 


moved there from Brockton in the 
middle 30’s. He was born in Brock- 
ton in 1893, educated at the local 
schools, Boston University and a grad- 
uate of Harvard College, 1917. He 
was a member of the board of direc- 
tors, National Silver Co., and secre- 
tary of the Providence Chapter, Soci- 
ety of Advancement of Management. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Flora (Segal) Freedman; three chil- 
dren, Peter, Arthur and Joyce; his 
brother, Abram; and a sister, Mrs. 
Matilda Dvlinsky. 


Charles T. Laird 
. . . 83, retired shoe executive, died 
July 18 in a Providence, R. I, hospi- 
tal after being in failing health for 
two years and seriously ill for one 
Formerly of Whitman and 
Brockton, he lived in South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. Born in Truro, Mass., 
a retired supervisor of the 


week. 


he was 
Whitman Shank Co., and had been 
in the shoe business, South Dartmouth, 
with his brother, John. The firm was 
known as Laird & Prior Co. He was 
a former deacon of the Porter Con- 
gregational Church and a former pres- 
ident of the Brockton Aerie of Eagles. 
Besides his widow, he 1s SUrVIYV ed by 
a daughter and three nephews. 

(Other Deaths on Pages 31 and 34) 





THE TURNOVER FACTOR 


In a well-managed business, the turnover of goods is synonomous 
with turnover of capital. The more round trips, the sweeter 


CROMPTON 
RICH WOND 
COMPANY 


the net. 


Crompton Factoring is basically sound because it actively encour- 
ages this profit principle. You get cash for accounts receivable... 
no waiting. The more you sell and ship, the more working capital 
you can count on to keep pace with operating requirements. 


This revolving fund of extra capital replenishes and liquidates itself ...turnover 
limits your obligation. These fast-moving dollars can do plenty of work and help 
tighten up the operation. All assets become more productive. 


That’s how the typical Crompton-factored business does a lot more business 
without investing another dollar in equity capital. 


Ge Reman Feb 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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8 PERCENT MORE 
SHOES IN MAY 


3 Million Pair Increase, 
Mostly Women’s 


Footwear output last May was eight 
percent higher than for May of 1951, 
amounting to 41,000,000 pairs, or 
three million higher than for the same 
month last year, according to a re- 
port just issued by the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

The increase was almost wholly in 
women’s shoes, which chalked up a 
19 percent rise over the previous May 


from the 16,000,000 pairs in 1951 
to the 19,000,000 last May. 

Men’s shoe output experienced a 
decline of 13 percent for May from 
the same month of the previous year. 
In 1951, output was 9.7 million pairs, 
as against only 8.5 million in May. 

Output of house slippers should 
not change, remaining at approxi- 
mately 3.6 million pairs. 

Some 39,000,000 pairs were 
shipped in May, for a total value of 
$136 million, and an average per pair 
value of $3.47 as compared with 
$3.64 in April, and $4.16 in May, 
1951. 





SHOE PRODUCTION FIRST FIVE MONTHS 





Kind of footwear 
May 
1952 
41,436 
37,248 
8,462 
1,492 
18,973 
2,624 
2,544 


Shoes and slippers, total 

Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 

Men’s 

Youths’ and boys’ 

Women’s 

Misses’ 

Children’s 

Infants’ 1,962 

Babies’ 1,191 
Athletic 209 
Slippers for housewear 3,626 
Other footwear 353 


(thousands of pairs) 


Percentage change 
May 1952 
compared with 
April May April May 
1952 1951 1952 1951 
43,082 38,303 4 + 8 
38,879 34,152 4 + 9 
8,613 9,744 —2 —13 
1,369 1,201 +9 +24 
20,363 15,934 —7 +19 
2,732 2,198 —4 +19 
2,560 2,084 —1 +22 
2,052 1,877 —+4 +~ s 
1,190 1,114 + 7 
216 255 —3 —18 
3,647 3,566 —1 + 2 
340 330 +4 = ae 


Production 





Graton & Knight Awarded 
Military Contracts 

Graton & Knight, Worcester, Mass., 
leather firm, was awarded four gov: 
ernment contracts for military leather 
items, amounting to over $100,000 
total. One contract was for a new 
type of helmet liner 
amounting to $17,120. Largest single 


suspension, 


contract came to $73,332, for leather 
belt lacing and Latigo leather. A 
$15.816 sub-contract for leather bind. 
ings used in snowshoes was obtained, 
along with a $1,312 contract for 
linemen’s leather safety belts. 

These four contracts, plus a recent 
Navy award for $33,385, bring the 
total value to $141,000. 














Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high 
standards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its 
respected position in the leather industry. 

The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of 
their research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A.J. & J. O. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. & 


LISTER AVE., 


NEWARK, N. J. 














LEATHER and SHOES 


SELBY TAKES FIRST 
LOSS IN 70 YEARS 


The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, reported its first loss in 70 
years of operation. For the fiscal year 
ending April 30, the company showed 
a loss of $406,332, as compared with 
a profit of $330,239 for the same 
period of the previous year. 

Of this year’s loss, about $88,000 
was a writedown of inventories to 
current market value as a result in 
price falls in leathers. Another $128,- 
000 was charged against depreciation 
of buildings and equipment, and ap- 
proximately $85,000 charged off on 
items of a non-recurring nature, ac: 
cording to Roger Selby, chairman. 

Selby stated that the company’s 
business indicated a favorable turn 
at the end of the six months ending 
October 31, 1951. The firm’s new 
Manchester, N. H., plant was operat- 
ing at a profit, the report declared. 
The Selby firm has, in addition to 
improving its product, increased out- 
put of women’s casual shoes and 
started a new line of children’s shoes. 
Is the last year, more than $1,000,000 
in government contract work has 
been obtained. 


CATTLE RAISERS BACK 
LEATHER PROGRAM 


According to the Leather Indus- 
tries of America, Inc., several groups 
of American cattle raisers are peti- 
tioning the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to curb firms selling plastic and 
other synthetic products as “genuine 
leather.” 

Most recent case is that of the 
Montana Stockgrowers Association, 
in Butte. which adopted a resolution 
pointing out that “misrepresentation 
and deceptive advertising of prod- 
ucts imitating leather are costly to 
consumers and livestock growers.” 
The resolution called for action by 
the FTC “to curb such misrepre- 
sentation and false advertising of 
products imitating leather.” Similar 
action has been taken by other stock- 
growers. 

The livestock raisers’ interest stems 
from the fact that in 1951, tanners 
purchased more than $453,000,000 
worth of domestic hides and skins. 
The raw material for leather repre- 
sents the most valuable byproduct of 
the cattle and sheep growing industry. 
The livestock industry is favoring 
strong backing of the national leather 
promotion program now under the 
auspices of the recently formed 
Leather Industries of America, Inc. 
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® John G. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed Advertising Manager of 
Brown Company and its Canadian 
subsidiary, Brown Corp. Among the 
products manufactured by the firm 


are Onco insoles. Reynolds has been 
a member of Brown’s sales force for 
the past 12 years, covering the New 
England territory. He is a graduate of 
Harvard College, ’35, joined Brown in 
1940. 


®@ I. Norman is now superintendent 
of the Bruce Shoe Co., Biddeford, Me. 
He was formerly with B. E. Cole Co. 


® Ralph G. Dacey has been ap- 
pointed Administrative Assistant to 
president Charles W. O’Conor of 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. He was 


previously plant manager of the Gen- 
eral Products Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
He is a graduate of Boston College and 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
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®@ Ralph P. Champney, president of 
the Mitchell & Smith 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp., makers 


Division of 


of cork shoe materials, is retiring from 
that office effective September 1. He 
will continue as a member of the 


Board of Directors of Sheller. He is 
succeeded by Stephen L. Mathew- 
son, Assistant to the President for the 
past eight years, who has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of Mitchell 
& Smith, effective at once. 


® Oskar Beck, head of the company 
of the same name dealing in raw skins 
and leather, is celebrating his 40th 
anniversary in the business this year. 
The firm, now located in Gloversville, 
N. Y., was founded in Vienna, spe- 
cializes in the import of hides, sheep 


and goat skins. 


® Al Izenberg is now superintend- 
ent of B. E. Cole Co., Norway, Me. 





YDROLENES 


Suiphonated Castor Oils 


Navizators depend on the light- 
house to warn them of dangerous 
waters and guide them safely on 
their way. Oils of Character, by 
Reilly -Whiteman-Walton Com- 
pany, “stand out like a_ light- 
house” in their respective fields. 
If vou are not now using one or 
more of these oils in your tanning 
operations, we suggest that you 
try them. They can “show you the 
way” to better results and more 


economical operations 


ALSO... 

Cold Test Neatsfoot Oils, All 
Grades Split Oils—Fat Liquors 
Tannery Specialties. 


t 
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LEATHER PRICES STRONGER 


AND VOLUME BETTER 


Deliveries Two To Three Weeks Slow As Season 
Gets Into Full Swing 


Calf suede and split suede having 
banner season. Sides enjoy good 
demand. Sole shows signs of life. 


Sole Active 
Boston sole tanners report much 
more interest and fair 
business at firm to strong prices. 
Light bends now bring up to 70c for 
best with substantial sales already 


increase in 


made at 68c and down. Good me- 
dium bends bring 62c and down while 
heavies bring up to 58c. Demand 
for very heavy leather. over LO irons, 
is small and top price obtained is 
said to be about 53c. Tanners  be- 
lieve that run is only just started and 
considerable leather will be wanted 
from now on. Meanwhile prices are 
firm. 

Sole leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia say things still extremely quiet. 
Shoe manufacturers not buying, and 
most tanners don’t expect orders on 
bends to materialize until 


Armour's 


] QUALITY 


Leathers 


USA 


after the first of August. Findings 
not selling at all. Tanners haven't 
made any price adjustments for the 
past six weeks as far as their pub- 
licized concerned; _ price 
quotations mean nothing right now, 
just no business, 


Offal Dawdles 
New busimess is slightly better ac- 
cording to Boston dealers but pick 
up is still far from keeping pace with 
the rest of the leather market. Mod- 
erate sales of bellies made at 25c and 
down. Double rough shoulders bring 
up to 53e for welting stock with about 
two cents more asked for waist belt 
leather. Single shoulders very quiet. 
Mederate sales on shanks with fore- 
shanks bringing 17c and down, hind: 

shanks bringing up to 20c. 


lists are 


Calf Busy 

Boston calf tanners find buyers in- 
terested in quicker deliveries. Though 
new volume on grain calf not large, 
enough leather being sold to keep 
prices firm and tanneries operating 
at satisfactory pace. Men’s weights 
bring up to about $1.00 with volume 
grades selling at 75c and down. 
Women’s top grades sell well at about 


85c and down with volume grades 
bringing 65c and down. Calf suede 
very active at 90c and down, Most 
calf suede tanners unable to deliver 
fast enough to please customers who, 
as usual, waited till the last minute 
to place orders. 


Sheep Ambles Along 

Fair volume and steady prices pre- 
vail in Boston sheep market. Russet 
linings sell very well at around 20c 
with boot linings bringing 24c and 
Colored vegetable _ linings 
bring up to about 22c in volume busi- 
ness with best sales at a cent or two 
less. Chrome linings fair at 23-24c. 
Up to 28c asked for the best. Gar- 
ment sheep. suede finish, brings up 
to 30c for the best but sales slow. 
Better business when good clean cut- 
ting stock can be obtained for around 
25c. 


more. 


Sides Uneven 

Makers of better tannages report 
good demand and very firm prices. 
Less desirable tannages find it still 
difficult to obtain replacement prices. 
One such tanner now asks 8c more 
for his leather than was obtained for 
the same stock when he was worried 
about inventory and “taking his lick- 
ing.” Buyers howl at asking prices 
but find few willing to make conces- 
sions. HM combination tanned kips 
bring 56c down; extremes 52c and 
down; sides 47¢ and down. Up to 
16c for chrome sides asked and ob- 
tained. Demand for large elk fair 


Prices and Trends of Leather 


KIND OF LEATHER THIS 


WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 
CALF (Men’s HM) 

CALF (Women’s) 

CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KLIPS (Combination) 
EXTREMES (Combination) 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 21-23 18-20 20-30 
SPLITS (Gussets) 16-18 16-18 21-26 
WELTING ('2 x %) 8 7% 9 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 18-1812 17-18 


70-97 
67-85 
80-90 
75-90 
80-92 
38-45 
17-28 
48-56 
46-52 
35-45 
65-70 
25-26 
50-55 
30-36 


70-98 
67-85 
80-90 
70-90 

80-95 
38-45 
17-28 
48-56 
46-52 
35-45 
65-70 
24-26 

50-55 

30-36 


90-1.10 
85-1.00 
95-1.15 
80-1.25 
70-95 
55-80 
18-34 
65-75 
60-70 
55-65 
98-1.02 
55-61 
92-1.00 
30-40 


Ww 


Suede grain 
simulating 
buck ... 


68-73 
-02-1,08 
64-68 
93-1.02 
40-45 
26-30 


13% 
36-37 41 


Amour leater 0 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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W ork shoe does 


here, slow there. 
better. 


Splits Busy 


Boston split tanners enjoy excellent 
call for suedes at 36c¢ and down ac- 
cording to worth. Most tanners of 
superior leather far behind on de- 
liveries. Heavy suede not so active 
and asking prices of 44c¢ and down 
dificult to get. Lining splits bring 
23-22-21 at one store, a cent less at 
another. Both find business good. 
Gussets at 16 to 18c¢ get moderate 


call. Work shoe splits quiet. 


Kid Leather Quiet 


Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
say business even quieter. Shoe man- 
ufacturers have not started buying 
in quantity. Most tanners expect 
slump to continue. An annual situa- 
tion, not one to cause alarm. Black 
suede is selling in some small quan- 
tity. Nothing much happening in 
glazed. Slipper not selling. Linings 
slow. Nothing in satin mats. Price lists 
still unchanged. No one buying. 


Average Prices Quoted: 
Suede 32c-92c 
Crushed 35e-75e 
Linings 25c-60¢ 
Slipper 25c-60c 
Glazed 25c-90c 
Satin Mats 69c-1.20 


Belting Slow 


Belting leather tanners in Philadel- 
fo] 
phia say business slow. The entire 
market is quiet. Although price lists 
are not changed, tanners say quota- 
tions mean nothing. 

Curriers report business slow. Some 
blame this on the usual vacation 
slump. Some claim the steel strike 
has an indirect effect on business. 
Without steel, eventually the machines 
can’t run, and without machines run- 
ning, no factory belting can be used. 
In spite of the current slow-down. 
prices are remaining firm. 

AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 

Butt Bends ..... 1.22-1.35 
Centers 12” ...... 1.51-1.62 
Centers 24”-28” .. 1.45-1.58 
Centers 30” 1.39-1.52 
Wide Sides 1.12-1.38 
Narrow Sides .... 1.04-1.20 
Premiums to be added: Ex Heavy, minus 2c 


to plus 5c; Light, plus 10c to 21c; Ex Light, 
plus 25c. 





Want QUICK Results? 


Use— — 
LEATHER AND SHOES' 
WANT ADS 
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Garment Firmer 

Some sales of horse hide garment 
leather reported early this week on 
steady basis of 36c and down for 
good quality tannages with average 
price basis around 33c. Undertone 
of market somewhat firmer. Re- 
newed interest at the 36c level for 
No. 1 horse hide garment leather 
seemed indicative of garment manu- 
facturers being ready to cover re- 
quirements coming up following va- 
cation periods and a resumption of 
normal business operations. 

Some new business effected in 
sheepskin leather for the, garment 
trade. Demand centered in suede 
productions but buyers unwilling to 


reach above 30c for top grade and 
some good leather was finally bought 
at that price even though up to 31-32¢ 
has been listed in certain quarters. 
Some business in poorer quality 
suede at 26c. Grain type garment 
leather does not seem to have much 
call above 26c which was the last 
reported sale price for tannery run 
lots: reports of some fairly good 
quality bringing 29c. Some buyers 
naming somewhat lower ideas. 


Bag, Case And Strap 
A littlke more activity this week. 
In several trade quarters, it was 
stated that with annual vacations 
pretty well out of the way, more 
business could be expected as manu- 


SUEDE 
CALF 


CARR-BUCK 


GRAIN CALF 


CARR LEATHER CO. 


183 Essex St., Boston, Mass.—Tanneries at Peabody 


he Vlorldé 


FROM THE WORLD'S MOST 
MODERN TANNERY 


zh PLATFORMS 


La 


Distinctive Elk and Smooth 


UNIQUE 


Tanned 


TRVALEX | 


h Sides for the Volur 


SPLITS for all shoemaking requirements 


IRVING TANNING COMPANY 
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facturers would be cutting for fall and 
winter production. Christmas trade 
always a big seasonal factor to be con- 
sidered; preparations now under way 
for this business. This week, some 
orders were reported booked and re- 
cently prevailing prices were firmly 
maintained. 

Trade advices stated that case 
leather brought fully steady prices 
ranging 48c and down for 214 ounce 
and 52c and down for 3 ounce. Nat- 
ural russet finish strap leather held 
firm at 55c and down for Grade A 
4/5 ounce; 57c for 56 ounce; 6/7 
ounce at 59c: 6le for 7/8 ounce; 63c 
for 8/9 ounce: 66c¢ for 9 10 ounce 
and 69° for 10 11 ounce. B grade 
was 4c less and C grade an additional 
4c less while colors broughi pre- 
miums of 2c and glazed 3c over the 
above quoted prices. Producers were 
watching developments in raw mate- 
rial markets rather closely, intimat- 
ing that any sustained advance would 
certainly bring about an upward ad- 
justment in prices of finished leather. 


Work Glove Spotty 


Demand is not so broad as might 
be expected now that vacations are 
pretty well out of the way, and the 
slow progression towards normal 
business traced in some quarters to 
steel strike. Apparently, slowing down 
of certain industries caused by steel 
shortages beginning to affect move- 
ment of work gloves although some 
advices believe government contracts 
may tend to offset this factor. Mean- 
while, sellers are firmly maintaining 
lists on LM weight work glove splits 
at 14c for No. 1 grade, 13c for No. 2 
grade and 12c for No. 3 grade. There 
have been instances where buyers 
have been shopping around for No. 1 
grade at 12c. M weight alone is listed 
unchanged, No. 1 grade 15e, No. 2s 


14c, and No. 3s 13c. 


Glove Leathers Steady 

Business in this County is main- 
taining the tempo set during the past 
two weeks. Leather is moving but the 
price range is strictly limited. Buyers 
walk out rather than pay even a 
modest increase. 

Men’s Grey suede business is pick- 
ing up. 34c. is tops for the best 
selection. The supply seems to be 
limited. So far, lower grades are not 
moving in any volume. 

Iranians are still the best seller in 
the low price leathers. They bring 25 
and 20c for the smooth and 21 and 
l8c for the pigtex. 

Cabrettas are doing better. Prices 
range from 65c down with the bulk 
of the business being done at the 
40c level. 

English Doeskins are being offered 
for the Spring run at 41c, 38c, 36c 
and 32c. Very little business has been 
placed. 


TANNING OILS FIRM 
Tanning Oils quotations maintain 
firm position, Buying interest con- 
tinued quite active. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag $ 68.00 
Wattle bark, ton “Fair Average’’ $103.00 
*‘Merchantable’’ $ 99.00 
$130.00 
$130.00 
$46.00 
$42.00 
$66.00 
$88.00 
$60.00 
$78.00 


Sumac, 28% leaf 

Ground 

Myrobalans, J. 1's 

Crushed $69.00 J. 2's 

Valonia Cups, 30-32¢, guaranteed 
Valonia Beards, 42° guaranteed 
Mangrove Bark, 30°, So. Am 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African 


Tanning Extracts 

Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25°, tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank cars 
Zarrels, c.l 
Barrels, l.c.1 

Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60°, tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Bags, c.l 
Bags, 1.c.1 

Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin 
plus duty 

Gambier Extract, 2é 
bbls 

Hemlock Extract, 2¢ 
f.o.b. works 


12 
0625 


bbls. ¢ .06 


Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, lb 
bbls. 6%-6%, tks F 0614 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord, basis 63% tannin, c.] 
a ae 
Solid clar., basis 64% tannin, c.1. 
Liquid basis, 35° tannin, bbls 
Ground extract . 
Wattle extract, solid, c.1 
(plus duty) So. African 
Wattle extract, solid, c.1 
(plus duty) East African 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.] 
ag b= ae Leteeeds 
Spruce extract, tks., f.0.b. wks. .... 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55°, tannin. . 
(plus duty) 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 
nin (plus duty) 
Valonia extract, powdered, 62° tannin 
(plus duty) 

Oak Bark Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 
65° tannin 73638 . 
Quebracho Extract, Powdered, Swedish 
spray dried, 80% tannin ........... 

Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 
73° tannin cee stnete 
Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish 
Myrobalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 
Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62% ..... 
Oakwood, Swedish, powdered, 64-66% . 
Larchbark, Swedish, solid 54-56%, ee 
Larchbark, powdered Swedish Spray- 
dried, 60-62% 


11 31/64 
12° 3/16 


Tanners’ Oils 
Castor vil, No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% : 
Cod Oil, Nfld., loose basis, gal sone Bb 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .14- 
Cod, sulphonated, 25°, added mineral. . 
Cod, sulphonated, 50°, added mineral 
Linseed oil tks., Zone 1 . 
177, 1.¢.} 

o.T. 
I C.T 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.] 

l.c.l ° . . 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 
Waterless Moellon . 
Artificial Moellon, 25° moisture 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture 
Common degras .. ° <% 
Neutral degras 
Sulphonated Tallow, 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split Oib : 

Sulphonated sperm, 25°, moisture 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks 
f.o.b 


Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc., tks., 


75% 


f.o.b 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc., tks 


f.o.b 


® The American Safety Table 
Co., Inc., Reading, has appointed the 
Manufacturers Supplies Co., St. Louis, 
as exclusive agents for sale and servic- 
ing of American’s equipment to the 
shoe industry in Missouri and Southern 


Illinois. 





WHO’S THE BOSS—YOU OR THE STITCH? 


When stitching is costly, irregular in quality and performance, the stitch is boss over you. Turn 


the tables and scientifically control that work by adopting 


“CONTROLLED STITCHING" 


AJAX MACHINE CO. 


Call Liberty 2-8684 


170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalog on Request 
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TRADING IN PACKER 


HIDES 


CONTINUES TO STRENGTHEN 


Most Big Packers Advance 2c With Sales Stronger 
Small Packers Fall Off 


Big Packers Stronger 

Further strength apparent in big 
packer hides early this week. Upturn 
in hide futures market brought some 
dealer and speculative interest into 
the spot market and, along with in- 
terest shown by tanners. 
boosted prices at least another half 
cent higher on most big packer selec- 
tions. Late last week packers secured 
another 44c advance on heavy native 
steers, or 151c, and this week trad- 
ing developed on Tuesday at 16c 
when one big packer sold a total of 
4,900 from Chicago. St. Paul, Sioux 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph and St. Louis 
plants on that basis. The same packer 
also sold branded steers and branded 
cows at higher prices. 

Sales of branded steers totaled ap- 
proximately 10.000 at 14e for butts 
and 13c for Colorados while about 
5,000 branded were sold at 
15M%c for northern points and 16: 
for lighter average southwesterns 
such as Ft. Worth and Oklahoma 
City. Some trading also developed 
in the New York market at the new 
prices, one packer there selling 700 
heavy native steers at 16c, 900 butts 
at 14c and 1.800 Colorados at 13c. 
Another big packer sold two mixed 


specialty 


cows 


packs of St. Paul brands totaling 
about 1,400 of which 700 were May- 
June takeoff at 1315 for butts, 1214c 
Colorados, and 15e¢ for branded cows 
while the remaining 700 of July take- 
off were sold at a half cent higher 
basis. Light native cows shared in 
the upturn. One packer sold 1,200 
Chicago July light cows at 18¢ and 
another packer sold a few cars from 
river points at 18)sc. 

It was noted that the latter seller in 
the preceding week had sold 1,400 
Ft. Worth June-July light native cows 
at 23luc as well as 2,600 ex. light 
branded steers of May forward take- 
off at 19c, establishing new higher 
levels. Trading in bulls was a feature 
early this week. Two big packers sold 
1.400 St. Paul production at LOM%e 
for natives and 914c¢ for brands and 
one of them obtained another pre- 
mium for some light bulls from St. 
Louis, about 700 of 65 lb. avg. bring- 
ing Llc basis natives. 


Independents Better 
Just prior to the latest advance in 
the big four market, an independent 
Wisconsin packer sold a car of about 
750 branded cows at 15c. Later this 
week, a large Lowa packer sold 2.300 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 





Close 
July 24 


Net 
Change 


High Low 
For Week For Week 


Close 
July 17 





17.12T 
16.73T 
16.58T 
16.50T 
16.43T 
16.40N 


October 
January 
April 
July 
October 
January 


Total Sales: 


16.75 +37 
16.73 16.35 +38 
16.58 16.40 +38 
16.50 16.25 +35 
16.45 16.20 +33 
16.44 16.20 +30 


16.75B 17.12 
16.35B 
16.20B 
16.15B 
16.10B 
16.10B 


319 lots 








HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Suspended 


heavy native steers at l6c. Most of 
the outside packers asked advances 
on the various selections this week in 
line with big four packer prices. One 
seller reported declining a bid of 17e 
for heavy native cows which are in 
rather limited supply at this time of 
the year and there were rumors that 
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Month Ago Ceilings 
14', 33 28 
181; 3614 3114 

-20'% 39 34 


Week Ago Year Ago 


Heavy native steers 16 15 

Light native steers 18', 18'4 

Ex. light native steers 21 21 20 
Heavy native cows 17. -17% 16'2 16 -16'2 34 29 
Light native cows 18 -18'% -18 1714-18 36-37 -32 
Heavy Texas steers 14 13% 13 -13'% 30 25 
Butt branded steers 14 134% 13 30 25 
Light Texas steers 17 17 17% 341, 29% 
Ex. light Texas steers 19 18'4.N 18N 37 32 
Colorado steers 13 12% 12 291%, 244 
Branded cows 1514-16 15) «15% 1414-15 33 2-29 
Native bulls 1012-11 10 -10% 91 24 20 
Branded bulls 914-10 9 914 8', 23 19 
Packer calfskins 35 -45 3214-45 321-40 55 -65 65 
Packer kipskins 30 «6-40 30 «-40 30-36 40 -50 50 


Present 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 
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big pac kers were bid Loc for this 
selection, but slow to sell because they 
had no closed packs to offer. 

Small Packers Slow 

Compared with the brisk trading 
in big four and larger independent 
packer productions, business in small 
packer hides has been rather slow. 
Demand spotty and only odd cars 
have been sold here and there when- 
ever tanners found offerings sub- 
mitted to them rather attractive 
from a quality standpoint, such as 
current takeoff, as well as at prices 
in line with their ideas. Upper 
leather tanners not very active buyers 
and relatively more interest has been 
forthcoming from the sole leather 
froup. 

Most of the 
medium averages around 50 Ibs. or 
under such as 47-48 lbs. has been 
within the range of 1414-15e flat fob. 
midwestern shipping points. This 
week, however, it was confirmed that 
one car of 48 lb. avg. June forward 
hides brought 151% flat fob. At same 
time, some 50 lb. avg. hides sold at 
I4toc flat and a car of 56 Ib. avg. 
Southwestern 


business in the 


brought I4c selected. 
light hides were reported firmer and 
sellers naming higher asking rates 
ranging from 17!oec to 18! sc for pro- 
ductions averaging down to 40-42 
Ibs. including Texas small packers. 


Country Hides Spotty 

A little business done in country 
hides and the undertone of the mar- 
ket seems somewhat steadier than it 
was during the past couple of weeks 
when very limited buying support was 
in evidence. Several lots of regular 
mixed country allweights averaging 
around 48-50 Ibs. were sold at 10e flat 
trimmed fob, shipping points and a 
couple lighter average lots such as 
16-48 lbs. avg. brought 10'c. Fur- 
ther interest was reported in the 10- 
LOMoe hides of 
fairly current production. 

Tanners still showed very little in- 
terest in back salted accumulations, 
preferring seasonally better quality 
hides of current receipts. Evidence of 
a better feeling in this market was 
supported by a sale of some very 
choice plump all locker-butcher hides 
averaging around 52 lbs. at a pre- 
mium price of 13c flat fob. Glue 
hides received a better call and two 
lots of lighter average weight sold 
at 9c fob. shipping points. 


range for country 


Calf And Kips Firm 
\ firm undertone continues for 
calf and kip skins. One big packer 
offered 13.500 July calf from north- 
ern, River and St. Louis points and 
asked 37!sc on lights and 45c on 
heavies. This packer declined bids 





HEMLOCK - OAK . 
STAINLESS SUMAC . 


QUEBRACHO . 


ESTABLISHED 1887 





Getz Bros. & C 





DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 

RAPID TAN “G” 

SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


Sad 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
y, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 


on the basis of 35c for lights, 4214 
for River-St. Louis and 45c for north- 
ern heavies but it was possible some 
trading might develop later. Big 
packer kip skins remained quiet fol- 
lowing recently effected sales and in 
some quarters the market was con- 
sidered around 40ce for picked North- 
ern points and 35c for River kip with 
overweights quotable at 30c. Big 
packed slunks remained nominal 
around $1.80 which was last paid for 
regulars and 60-65c for large hairless. 
Small packer skins also firmly held. 
calf ranging from 35 to 40c for all- 
weights and kip from 27 to 30c. A 
few negotiations with buyers naming 
ideas around the inside prices and 
sellers asking top quoted levels. 
Country skins more active. There 
was considerable business in country 
calf, a number of cars being traded 
at 17-17!sc involving mostly light 
skins. Late this week, 1714c was bid 
for more and sellers were aiming for 
18c. Country kip has been sold also 
within the range of 17-171/c, depend- 
ing upon sellers and lots involved. 


Horsehides Halt 
Business in whole hides during the 
past couple of weeks virtually at 
standstill. Production has been 
rather slow and sellers have not had 
very many to offer. It was noted that 














Milwaukee, Wis. 


OR WENVMANIN 
LABORATORIES INC. 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


about any—and a/]—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


@ Get our advice—our yo 
relative to those perplexing diffi- 
culties regarding Finish—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 

@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 

@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 


922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6427 
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federally inspected slaughter — of 
horses in June totaled 28.804 head 
compared with 29,472 in June 1951. 
Despite limited offerings on the mar- 
ket, tanners slow to meet sellers’ ask- 
ing prices and usually named — 
ideas which contributed to the stale- 
mate. Northern  slaughterer type 
hides, as based on the last confirmed 
sales. are considered nominally 
oune $7.50-7.75 untrimmed and 

7.00-7.25 trimmed, fob. shipping 
naiid. 

Before buying any more rawstock, 
some tanners want to wait until 
leather business shows an increase in 
volume at commensurate prices. Cut 
stock has been in spotty demand and 
fronts have been selling only occa- 
sionally, last business being reported 
in the range of $5.50-5.75. Butts, 
22” and up, of good quality have sold 
at $1.75-1.85. In one or two in- 
stances, some ordinary butts sold at 
less while very choice material is un- 
derstood to have brought a premium. 


Sheepskins Better 

There has been good interest shown 
for shearlings and clips of late and 
prices have a_ firmer undertone. 
Larger producers sold a numbe r of 
cars at prices ranging $1.85-2.00 for 
No. | shearlings, $1.35-1.50 for No. 
2s, 90e to $1.00 for No. 3s and $2.35- 
2.50 for clips. In one instance, it was 
stated that a very choice lot of No. Is 
brought a premium over $2.00, There 
has been some business in spring 
lamb pelts, $2.50 per ewt. liveweight 
basis reported as the trading basis for 
packer westerns and $2.25 for natives. 

Dry pelts are quoted 30-32c, 
inside price last paid and outside 
price asked. Pickled skins have been 
firmer and some interest has been 
shown for fair quantities of clear 
spring lambs around $19.50-11.00 
per dozen while a few more winter 
sheep and lambs were moved in clean- 
up business at $8.00-8.50 per dozen. 


Dry Sheepskins Dead 

The same story heard from selling 
quarters. Shippers quite firm in 
their ideas and generally not making 
many offers as they are getting 
higher prices either from home tan- 
ners or European buyers. 

Wool sheep markets advance, mak- 
ing it more difficult for sellers here 
to do much business. At the last 
Australian auctions, there were 
43,000 skins offered at Sydney and 
sold generally par to two pence 
higher and 27.000 skins were offered 
at Melbourne, which sold generally 
one to three pence higher. The South 
American markets are quite firm and 
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Wo Jw have this 
= Time-Saving Data 
on Soaking ? 


Moonen BULLETIN 505 tells 


how tanners are cutting 





TANNERS REPORT SAVINGS soaking time in half by using 
UP TO THREE DAYS Hooker Sodium Tetrasulfide 





solution. It describes uses 
; and advantages is time- 
Skins soaked only 24 hours in and advantages of this time 
water at 65° to 70°F., con- saving and money-saving 
taining 0.7% Hooker Sodium ‘ 

doit new chemical. A request on 
Tetrasulfide, are sufficiently 
softened for drumming. your company letterhead 


Even flint dried steer hides will bring you a copy. 
are frequently ready to pro- 
cess after only 48 hours in the The Hooker technical staff, 


same strength solution. 
constantly at work on pro- 


A 24-hour soak for green salted 
hides and skins, in 0.3% 
Hooker Sodium Tetrasulfide industry, is always on call 
solution, gives cleaner hides, 
more uniform tannin distri- 
bution, a higher leather yield. _ ticular problems. 


cessing needs of the leather 


for help in solving your par- 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


1 UNION ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. * TACOMA, WASH. H00 KE 


CAUSTIC SODA © MURIATIC ACID 
__PARADICHLOROSENZENE * CHLORINE CHEMICALS 
tg SODIUM TETRASULFIDE * SODIUM SULFIDE 





TANOLIN 


Reliable-Uniform-Proved The ORIGINAL One-Bath Chrome Tan 
Manufactured by 
THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY - Newark, N. J. 
A Division of 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Cleveland 14, Ohio a 
DIAMOND __ 
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local sellers are having difficulty in 
interesting buyers here at asking 
prices. 

Hair sheep markets very firm at 
origin with latest reports from the 
Cape that U.K. is still buying and 
paying from 135 shillings up. as to 
lots involved. Brazil market firm 
with some offers of regular cabrettas 
at $12 c&f., but most shippers have 
higher views. No late offers of Ni- 
gerians, Mochas, Addis-ababas 1 
Mombasas. 

Shearlings 
some inquiries have been made for 
considerably 


stand still as while 


buyers ideas 


under what shippers talking. Sellers 


Capes, 


state available stocks are small and 
they have been moving most of their 
skins to Europe. South American 
descriptions too high for this market 
and selling quarters state they can- 
not interest buyers in their offerings. 

Slats are neglected. Reports, how- 
ever, that Peruvian slats are being 
moved at home at much higher prices 
than even what Europe is willing to 
pay, so that there are no offers in the 
market. 


Pickled Skins Dormant 


The New Zealand season is about 
finished and very few offers are com- 
ing in. Recent tenders of “Wallace- 





og pnt 


WELTINGS 
FELT STRIPS 
HASKELL—HALL, INC., 





WHEELER 


gensnonner 


Open end Welt and Lace Cutting Machine 
for cutting 
STRAPS and SPECIALTIES 


BELTING 
LACE LEATHER 





36 Webb St., Salem, Mass. 








QUALITY SINCE 1887 





and uniformity. 


ard of Quality. 


REFINERY, Inc. 





You can depend on 
—> 


Since 1887, ATLAS has served the tan- 
ning industry with oils of proven quality 


Each ATLAS product is made to definite 
specifications and is handled from its 
crude form to insure the ATLAS Stand 


142 LOCKWOOD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Guaranteed 
OILS 


Neatsfoot Oils 
Sulphonated Cod Oiis 
Sulphonated Neatsfoot 
Oils 
Split Oils 
Moellons 
and many 
Specialty Products 


Come to ATLAS with your 
production problems. 
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town” skins sold to England at 82/10 
shillings for 1.250 dozen sheep and 
62 shillings for 2.500 dozen lambs. 
The domestic market is firmer with 
reports that practically all of the 
winter skins have been disposed of 
while clear springers are wanted at 
$10.50-11, as to lots. 
Reptiles Dim 

Following recent sales, there has 
been a slowing up in demand and not 
many sales can be confirmed. Some 
wanted descriptions are hard to ob- 
tain. This is particularly true of 
Madras bark tanned whips. Good 
demand for these but very few offers 
coming in. 

Nominally, the market is quoted 
70c for 4 inches up, averaging 414 
inches, 70/30 selection. Reports of 
sales at 68c¢ cannot be confirmed. 
Further offerings of U.P. whips, 4 
inches up, averaging 4%. inches, 
60/40 selection, at 62c and bid of 
60c would be entertained but not 
forthcoming. Lizards are also slow 
with offers of wet salted Agras, 9 
inches up, averaging 10 inches, 
80/20, at 26c combined with 8 
inches up, averaging 9 inches at 20c. 
Some late sales 10 inches up, averag- 
ing Ll inches, at 27c. 

Calcutta oval grains, 40/40, 20, 
90,10, selling at 17e for belly cuts. 
Some wet salted ramgodies, 10 inches 
up, averaging minimum 14 inches, 
sold at 13c per inch. Siam market 
very quiet with not too many offers. 
Some diamond pythons available at 
$1.50 per meter. Various offers of 
ring lizards at from $1.83-2.00, de- 
pending upon sellers and countries. 

Deerskins Spotty 

Brazil “jacks” continue to advance 
with reports that sales were made 
during the past week at from 58-60c 
fob., basis importers, with the out- 
side now firmly asked and even at 
that price not many offers received. 
Siam market is also firmer with of- 
fers at 54c c&f. and sales said to 
have been made at close to this level. 
New Zealands unchanged with 80c 
cif. bid and 10c more generally 
asked. Some reports that trading 
has been going on at 80-85c, c&f. 

Pigskins Quiet 

Not much business as tanners still 
generally out of the market although 
dealers have been showing more in- 
terest and have paid up slightly over 
their last sales. Some Bolivian pec- 
caries including 20% blacks sold at 
$1.45 c&f., while another lot includ- 
ing a larger percentage of blacks are 
offered at $1.45 c&f. for the greys 
and $1.35 c&f. for the blacks. Some 
spot Maranhao grey peccaries sold 
at $1.45. 
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A LAST FINISH 


Highly Resistant 
to Chemicals 
and Moisture* 


30 DAY TEST PROVES SLIDE-O-GLAZE PAYS OFF! 
Miniature lasts after application of Slide-O-Glaze and immersion for thirty days 
in Water, Gasoline, Toluol, Methy! Ethyl Ketone, Alcohol, Carbon Tetrachloride, 2 
per cent Ammonia Solution and Ethyl Acetate. After removal from containers and 
wiped off, lasts showed neither shrinkage nor swell, 


Here’s good news for shoe factory management! Last shrinkage and 
swelling (and all the dimensional woes that go with it) has now been 
practically eliminated with Slide-O-Glaze — United Last’s new pro- 
tective finish. 

Slide-O-Glaze is an especially formulated product resulting from 
two years of exhaustive research and testing in the laboratory and 
under practical shoe factory conditions. It resisted chemicals, 
moisture, steam and friction. It withstood the application of heat, 
physical abuse and time. Now, right from your nearest United Last 
branch you can get lasts far more dependable in all dimensions ... 
lasts that are easier to work with due to the toughness and durability 
of this improved finish. 

Get protection for the style contours and fitting qualities in the 
next lasts you buy... get Slide-O-Glaze finish on United Lasts. For 
complete information write or call United Last Company, Boston, 


Massachusetts. *Available on men’s, women’s and children’s lasts. 
Application of Slide-O-Glaze at our Fitz Bros. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY nastmbineteeataee 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*Slide-O-Glaze” — Lasts for the work life of the last 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Minnesota 
® The Hiawatha Valley Shoe Co. 


was recently organized in Red Wing 
to stock Misses’, Children’s and In- 
fants’ staple oxfords, saddle, hi-shoe 
retailing in the 


and stroller 


medium-price field. 


New York 
® A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. will add 


four new stores to its chain within the 


types 


next two months, as announced by Saul 
Schiff, Beck’s president. This brings 
the Beck chain total to 132. stores. 
Two of the will be in 
Chicago, one in Buffalo, one in Ar- 


new stores 


lington, Va. 


® Creditors of Starlet Footwear 
Co., New York, will receive nothing 
on their claims, it 18 reported. 


® The New York convention of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks last week presented two and 
a half tons of leather to be donated to 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals for 
leathereraft occupational therapy pur- 


poses. The leather, valued at $20,000, 
was a gift of the California delegation 
to the convention, 


® The first Israel Exposition, show- 
ing what the new state ‘has accom- 
plished in four years of an expanding 
economy, opened in New York last 
week, Among the goods exhibited are 
doeskin gloves, dress footwear, and 
women’s playshoes with cork bottoms. 


®@ Premier Shoes, Inc., Brooklyn, at 
a recent creditors’ meeting, revealed 
assets of $35,250 as against $63,559 
in liabilities. 


Wisconsin 

® Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Chippewa 
Falls, has named the New York ad- 
vertising firm of Bozell & Jacobs to 
handle an expanded magazine and 
newspaper campaign aimed at recruit- 
ing distributors for its shoe lines. The 
campaign will also be aimed at the 
public. 


® Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


THAT NEW YORK 


TRIP WILL COST 





AT THE 


KENMORE 


New 700 Room Club Hotel HA LL 


145 EAST 23rd STREET 
RATES FROM $2.25 DAILY 


Your opportunity to enjoy a glori- 
ous New York vacation at a sav- 
ing! Many features to please you 
at this refined, dignified hotel. 
FREE swimming pool, good food 
served at budget cost in both 
coffee shop and restaurant .. . 
excellent bar and lounge. Just a 
few minutes away from United 
Nations, Times Square, Radio 
City, Empire State Building. 
Transportation right at the door. 


NO PARKING PROBLEMS WEEK ENDS. 
Money-saving rates. 


Special rates for groups. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
YORK 


NEW 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


YOU LESS 


Suet 


EFFE 


Kee EEE 


kee, has agreed with the Federal Trade 
Commission to discontinue represent- 
ing that its footwear designated as 
“Simplex Flexies” and ‘Simplex Flex- 
eze”’ are orthopedic shoes, health shoes 
or health protectors. 


New Jersey 


® Hobby Footwear, Inc., Passaic, 
has filed petition for bankruptcy, with 
approval of a plan to pay creditors 
$295,197. The concern offers to ob- 
tain new capital to reorganize its busi- 
ness and pay unsecured claims listed at 
$171,820 at 25 cents on the dollar. 
Assets are listed at $183,894. 


® Lusols Leather Products has 
moved to new and expanded plant 
facilities at 127 Colt St., Irvington. 
The firm was formerly located in 
Roselle. Its New York office is at 
303 Fifth Avenue. 


Massachusetts 
® Brockton Tanning Corp., Brock- 


ton, reports sale of company assets 
amounting to approximately $34,500. 


@ Joel Shoe Co., Inc., Lynn, has 
executed a liquidating agreement and 
liquidating have been ap- 
pointed. 


trustees 


+ MARDEN:WILD CORP. 





500 Columbia St., Somervilie, Mass. 


~  MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 


HALIPAX, N. S. 











“PERMATEX” 


para todos los tipos de Cueros Concentrados 
Econémicos—Eficientes. Escriban por Muestras @ 
Instrucciones 


STAHL 


CALLER ST. 


“El Acabade blence Stabl es el mas Blanco de les Blancos” 


Acabados de Cueros 


FINISH CO. 


PEABODY, MASS. 
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® Capri Shoe Co., Lynn, has re- 
cently organized to manufacture 
women’s and children’s footwear. 
Michael Shapiro is president, Jack 
Goodman, vice-president, and Irving 
Schildkraut, secretary and treasurer. 


® Gay-Lord Shoe Co., Inc., Haver- 
hill, has recently been organized at 
241 Winter Street. President and 
treasurer is Irving Berkowitz. 


® Bernstein Shoe Co., Lynn, manu- 
facturers of children’s footwear, has 
been liquidated by sale of assets at 
public auction. 


® Bell Shoe Co., Beverly, suffered 
damage by fire which broke out on the 
fourth floor of the plant. 


® Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Co., Whitman, has assigned its adver- 
tising to Foote, Cone & Belding, New 
York, who will handle the Bostonian 
line and Commonwealth’s Mansfield 
shoes. 


® Shelby Shoe Co., Salem, won a 
settlement of $84,500 from the gov- 
ernment, which the company claimed 
was the amount lost on an Army con- 
tract in 1946. The company, which 
has since gone into bankruptcy, will 
receive any money remaining after 
creditors’ claims and expenses are paid. 


® Casual Shoewear, Inc., is a new 
firm recently established on Broadway, 
Lowell. 


@ John A. Frye Shoe Co., Marl- 
boro, makers of cowboy and Welling- 
ton boots, is reported extremely busy. 
The company, employing 140 persons, 
could add an entire shift if employes 
were available. 


® Rozelle Shoe Corp., Lawrence, 
was directed to re-hire six former em- 
ployes and award back pay, in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decision. 
The company also directed to 
cease discouraging membership in the 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, or any other labor union. Action 
came after a union complaint. 


was 


® Ambor Leather Co., Boston, is 
now producing Velvet Chrome Sole 
Splits for outsoles in natural and 
white. Another recent product is lin- 
ing splits in pink, blue and white. 
Ambor’s new president is Harold Y. 
Banquer. 


Indiana 
® Culver Mfg. Co., Poneto, has an- 


nounced a realignment of its Eastern 
staff. Lloyd Krug, who has been in 
charge of the New York office, is 
being moved to the Erin, Tenn., fac- 
tory and office as sales promotion man- 
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ager. T. A. Moran will head the New 
York office as Eastern District Sales 
Manager. He will also maintain a 
Boston sales office. 


Missouri 


® Brown Shoe Co. has announced 
plans to enlarge its Owensville factory 
by erecting a building adjacent to its 
present plant. Work will begin on the 
project shortly, will result in an addi- 
tional 10,000 square feet of floor space 
plus employment for 100 more work- 


ers. 


Ohio 
® Selby Shoe Company’s plant in 
Japan is expected to be producing 
about 3,000 pairs daily by 1953. Selby 
is afhliated in an agreement with the 
Nippon Rubber Co. to supply the 
latter with special style and technical 
services in return for certain distribu- 
tion rights in the Far East. Nippon 
Rubber employs 5,000, does an annual 
volume of about $15 million. Selby 
has a 10-year agreement with the firm. 
Selby’s shoes are now being produced 
in 17 foreign countries. 








Solid and firm tannage, but mellow enough to 


channel well. 


Uniform natural light color. 
Closely sanded flesh side. 


Consistently well-trimmed and uniform weight. 


Meeting all chemical 
and physical require- 
ments to make a 
comfortable and long 
lasting shoe. 


LOEWENGART AND COMPANY 
315 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF*GAHNA 


LEATHERS 





“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan 
In bends 
and long-wearing properties 


shoulders bellies 
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outstanding in its waterproofirg 


**Katz Chrome” 


The ideal leather for shoe glove 


and garment purposes 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 


A quality shoe leather 
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water resisting 


easily worked 


tlso cow and horse sidex 


SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 


sion Street, Chicago 
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The individuality of each shoe bottom can now be 
expressed more easily than ever before because the opera- 
tor need no longer exert heavy, tiring pressure on the foot 
treadle. This new machine offers much in leveling perform- 
ance, particularly where fine bottom character is an ob- 
jective. Thus the quality of each shoe bottom is improved 
while uniformity is not affected by the strength, weight or 
fatigue of the operator. He is free to concentrate on quality. 

It is a machine that truly makes modern mechanics and 
hydraulics the servants of the shoemaker — uses them to 
make easier the art of shoemaking. 

The design of the machine makes possible high pro- 
duction even though each shoe bottom may receive in- 
dividual treatment. A cone support reduces last strain 
and lower maintenance is possible as cams and clutch 
have been replaced by the hydraulic mechanism in which 


the parts run in oil. 


Your United branch office representative can provide complete details. 





Features That Help Produce 
Finest Bottom Character 


@Uniform pressure 
maintained — can be 
varied by adjustment 
of spring mechanism. 


© Operator can level a 
specific area on any 
shoe as long as neces- 
sary to obtain results 
such as highly defined 
cottage shanks, circu- 
lar ball lines and close 
inside shanks. 


@ Leveling roll movement hydraulically 
controlled under spring pressure — 
operation of the jack is effortless. 


e Meets the need of a machine for 
Goodyear welts, McKays, turns, 
Littleway lockstitch, silhouwelts and 
stitchdowns ... wherever controlled 
leveling is required. 








UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EMPLOYMENT 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


weekly wages to $42. In 1951 a bet- 
ter gain was shown, with average 
hourly earnings up to $1.22, and 
average weekly earnings up to 
$44.11. 

Rated against all manufacturing in- 
dustries combined, and even against 
nondurable goods industries, worker 
earnings in the shoe industry make a 
relatively poor showing, as indicated 
in the following table: 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 
Feb. 1952 
+ $67.45 
61.08 
48.32 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Feb. 1952 


Nondurable ... 1.54 


Footwear 


Average hourly earnings in the 
shoe industry, from January 1951 to 
January 1952 rose only four cents, 
from $1.20 to $1.24. Average weekly 
earnings over the same period rose 
$1.36, from $45.88 to $47.24, with 
approximately the same number of 
hours worked in the two comparative 
January months. (See Table A.) 


Vital To Shoe Industry 

Obviously, the hourly wage rate is 
perhaps even more important in the 
shoe industry than in other indus- 
tries. This is due to the lower aver- 
age weekly hours worked—rarely 
reaching 39 or 40 hours—in the shoe 
industry. Hence, under this prevalent 
condition of lower weekly hours 
worked, the shoe operator, to net an 
essential week’s wage for family 
needs, must depend more heavily 
upon a higher hourly wage rate 
rather than being able to accumulate 
earnings by working 40 or more 
hours on an average week. 

The shoe industry’s labor force is 
made up mostly of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. In a typical men’s 
shoe factory which employs 400 
workers, 35 percent of the production 
workers are skilled, 44 percent semi- 
skilled, and 21 percent unskilled. 

Relative to the average manufac- 
turing industry, an unusually large 
proportion of women are employed 
in the shoe industry. In plants cov- 
ered by the Dept. of Labor survey— 
which comprises a fair cross-section 
of the industry—54.4 percent of the 
workers are women, compared with 
37 percent of all nondurable goods 
industries employes, and 26 percent 
of all employes for all manufactur- 
ing industries combined. 
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One important aspect of the Labor 
Department's study consists of classi- 
fying shoe manufacturing areas in 
relation to the total labor force avail- 
able to those areas. There are 144 
such “areas” in the U. 5. Of these, 
42 have footwear employment of ap- 
proximately 1,000 or more, and are 
considered centers of shoe manufac- 
turing. 

The Labor Department breaks 
there areas down into two groups. 
The first is an area where a good deal 
of shoe manufacturing is done and 
many shoe workers are employed 
but where these workers comprise 
only a small percentage of the area’s 
total labor force. Examples are Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, New York City. In 
New York City, for instance, there 
are 12,000 shoe Workers, but they 
comprise only 1.1 percent of the city’s 
total manufacturing workers. 

There are 36 major shoe manufac- 
turing centers in the U. S., according 
to the classifications. However, only 
seven of these ( Brockton and Lowell, 
Mass.: Manchester and Nashua, N. 
H.: Binghamton, N. Y.: Harrisburg, 
Pa.; and Herrin-Murphysboro-West 
Franklin, Ill.) have a footwear in- 
dustry which represents as much as 
10 percent of the area’s total manu- 
facturing employment. For example, 
Brockton’s footwear industry em- 
ploys 48- percent of that city’s total 
manufacturing workers; in Manches- 
ter, N. H.. footwear accounts for 38.5 
percent of the total manufacturing 
employes: in Nashua it represents 24 
percent; in Binghamton, 32.7 per- 
cent. The shoe industry in these 
areas has what the Labor Dept. calls 
a surplus of labor available to the 
industry. 

Areas Vary 

In a half dozen of these 36 major 
(Boston and Worcester, 
Mass.; Portland, Me.; St. Louis; 
Lancaster, Pa.; and Nashville) 
the shoe industry accounts for be- 
tween five and 10 percent of the area’s 
total manufacturing employment. 


centers 


But more than half the shoe in- 
dustry’s employment is scattered 
among 108 small areas outside of the 
major shoe centers. There are 11 
such areas in Illinois, eight in Maine, 
10 in Massachusetts, 19 in Missouri, 
14. in Tennessee, eight in Wisconsin, 
and 38 scattered among 14 other 
states. 

In these smaller areas the footwear 
industry is usually much more im- 
portant to the area’s economy than in 
the larger shoe centers, even though 
the number employed in footwear 
factories may be quite small. In all 
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except 14 of these 108 areas, foot- 
wear employment constitutes at least 
two percent of the non-agricultural 
employment. In 21 areas it is be- 
tween five and 10 percent; in 39 
it’s between 10 and 25 percent; and 
in eight it’s more than 25 percent. 
In Missouri there are six areas where 
footwear accounts for more than 25 
percent of the total non-agricultural 
employment. For example, in the 
little Missouri town of Brookfield it 
is 42 percent; in Washington, Mo., 
it’s 46 percent. 
ND 





Deaths 





Fred W. Renner 

32, tanning executive, died of a 
heart attack at his home, Canton, Mo., 
recently. A Korean war veteran, he 
also served for five years in World 
War Il, in the European theater and 
elsewhere. He returned from Korea 
in 1951. He was a partner in the F. 
W. Renner & Sons Co., tanners. Sur- 
vivors are his widow, Wanda; his 
parents, Mr. & Mrs. Bert Renner ot 
Canton, and two sisters. 


Calvin L. Swingle 
. . . bide executive, died recently in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He was for many 
years a member of C. W. Swingle & 
Co., Lincoln, hide dealers and manu- 
facturers of tallow and tankage. 


Clarence B. Lyons 

. . . 62, shoe findings executive, died 
July 19 in Scarsdale, N. Y. Mr. Lyons 
had retired last year as a co-owner of 
Lyons & Co., shoe findings firm, NYC. 
He was a veteran of the Mexican 
border campaign of 1916 and a mem- 
ber of the American Legion. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Hazel 
Fegan Lyons; a son, Harry W., and 
three daughters. 


Philip C. Leonhardt 


66, salesman, died in Neptune, 
N. J., July 15. He was a member of 
the sales division of the American 
Dyewood Co. until his retirement 
several years ago. Survivors are his 
widow, Mrs. Eva (Stroup) Leonhardt; 
two daughters and two sons. 


Chester Kieson 

. 43, shoe executive, died July 12, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He was pro- 
duction manager for the Simplex Shoe 
Mfg. Co. Survivors include his widow, 
Mrs. Irene Kieson; his father, a sister 
and two brothers. 

(Other Deaths on Pages 17 and 34) 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


ness. Width and thickness of stripes 
are adjustable by means of a scale, 
any thickness from 3 mm. upward, 
for instance 3, 4 or 5 mm., being 
available in fine, medium and strong 
graduation. By compression of the 
handle, the Planatoler opens and de- 
livers adhesive; by releasing the han- 
dle, the adhesive is immediately shut 
off. The adhesive may remain in the 
Planatoler for weeks without its un- 
dergoing any alteration or drying in. 

Source: Frederick C. Kramer, 4707 
Malden St., Chicago 40. 


Automatic Platform 
Cementing Machine 


In this automatic machine some of 
the chief features include a special 
type of cementing nozzle that applies 
cement with no “vacation” spots, all 
of the area to be cemented is done 
so evenly and uniformly, and an auto- 
matic guide that appears to be fairly 
foolproof. 

The illustrated cement nozzle is 
suspended pretty much in street car 
trolley fashion, wherein the trolley 
adjusts up and down to the undula- 
tions of the track. 


Specially designed cement apply- 
ing fingers reduce friction and gum- 
ming. Frequently the extruding ce- 
ments used in this kind of work give 
trouble; gumming up of the nozzle 


results. in’ uneven application of 
cement. Not so with this newly de- 
signed set of cement applying fingers. 

The suspended flexible nozzle 
works in conjunction with the auto- 
matic guidance arrangement. The 
latter comprises two rolls, one of 
which serves to traverse the top sur- 
face of the shoe bottom, illustrated, 


and the other roll is spring-held to the 
feather of the sole or platform edge. 
This roll is constantly kept in contact 
with the sole or platform edge. 

The automatic feature of this n.a- 
chine centers in this guidance con- 
trol. This automatic device is prac- 
tical and useful. This means that a 
green operator may be employed to 
turn out evenly cemented bottoms 
quickly and accurately. 

A manual control of the flow of 
cement is used in conjunction with 
the automatic feed and guidance con- 
trol. Again, the control of the flow 
of cement, on and off, is up to the 
operator. 

Source: United Shoe Machinery 


Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,544,173. 








Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 























CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 





Situations Wanted 








Help Wanted 





Salesman 


WANTED—SALESMAN WITH HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN CHICAGO OR VICINITY TO SELL 
A LINE OF STITCHDOWNS, CEMENTS AND 
GOODYEAR WELTS TO THE VOLUME 
TRADE of the Middle West and Twin Cities, 
to replace a Salesman who has had the posi- 
tion for the past 25 years but who plans to 
retire in the near future. Must be acquainted 
with Volume Buyers as strictly make-up orders 
involved. Chicago office desirable but not nec- 
essary. Give experience and references when 
replying to the HAGERSTOWN SHOE COM- 
PANY, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Roller-Non Roller 
Steel or Brass Base 


Th) 


Leather Shop Needs Man 


SOUTHWESTERN leather shop needs man 
with full knowledge and experience in all 
phases of belt and bill foid production 
Address G-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Chemist 


EXPERIENCED in the development and man- 
ufacture of shoe and leather finishes. Mid- 
west location Please give experience, edu- 
cation, salary expected and draft status 
Address G-11, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 





Service Representative 


PREFERABLY EXPERIENCED in selling fin- 
ishes to shoe factories or familiar with the use 
and application of shoe finishes. Please state 
experience, age, and salary expected. Address 
G-12, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 





. 

Splitter 
IF YOU ARE cutting your production and 
have to release a good dry and wet leather 
splitter, do him a favor and do us a favor by 
passing this ad on to him. We have a perma- 
nent opening for a man who knows the split- 
ting machine so that he can replace worn parts 
and keep the machine in proper adjustment 
Replies should include full details of experi- 
ence and personal history. Address G-9, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, ml 
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Stitching Room Foreman 


With 22 years experience. Able to take com- 
plete charge. Best of references. Will go any- 
where. Write Box Z-8, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tanner and Supt. 


30 YEARS EXPERIENCE in tanning and 
currying of vegetable belting sole leather. Short 
tannage, good yields, low cost. Chrome and 
chrome retan belting, sole, glove leather for 
work gloves, lace leather, hair-on, jacking 
chrome, hydraulic, side leather. Can go any- 
place. Best of references. Address G-16, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Il 





Stitching Room Foreman 


Available immediately. Long experience, cap- 
able. Prefers affiliation with women’s shoe 
factory in Greater Boston area. Write Box Z-9, 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 





Tannery Technician 


TANNERY TECHNICIAN seeks position with 
reputable firm. Has over 30 years experience 
in tanning, dyeing and finishing of all types 
of vegetable tanned leather Address G-17 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Wanted and For Sale 





Hides, Skins & Goat Hair 
From India — Regularly 


5,000 Buffalo Hides 48,000 Goat Skins 
5,000 Cow Hides 30 Tons Goat Hair 


AARON DORFMAN 
808 Bailey Building, Phila. 7 
Tele’ Kingsley 6-0736 (9 to 10 A.M.) 


Lines Wanted 
For St. Louis Territory 


ESTABLISHED TANNER and Manufacturers 
Representative is interested in obtaining addi- 
tional high grade representative lines for the 
St. Louis and vicinity territory References 
and any other information gladly given. Ad- 
dress G-7, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Putting Out Machine 
WANTED: Used 72’ Woburn type ‘‘B’’ Put- 
ting Out Machine 

Address G-10, 
c/o Leather ard Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Tl 


Wanted—Bark Tanned Splits 


(Low Priced) 
Leveled or unleveled, 3 ounce, 4 ounce and 
5 ounce, whole hides, double butts, bends, sides, 
or shoulders, firm tannage, suitable for juve- 
nile holster sets. Address G-15, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y¥ 


Rubber Half Soles or Taps 


CLOSEOUT 250,000 pairs—sizes 6 to 11—Ist 
quality 80 pairs per carton Wire strapped 
TOP BRANDS. 
SAMPLES OR SAMPLE CARTON 
ON REQUEST 
PRICE 12'%c per pair, subject to prior sale 
WM. LAPOTEN CO., INC 
66 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥ 





For Sale — Tannery, fully equipped. 
Glove, Garment and Specialty Leathers. 
Capacity 300-400 dozen per day. Ex- 
cellent A-1 condition. New boiler and 
water system. New electric system. 
Own water supply. Personnel may be 
retained. Principals only. Address G-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 








Rates 

Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

io i} adver cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted’’ and ‘‘Special Notices’ and $1.00 
per inch for each tnsertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 


Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication tn the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Cash Buyers of All Grades of 


Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 
KAISER-REISMANN CORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-1032-3 


SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 
Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 





Help Wanted 





Sales Manager 


Immediate opening with well established rub- 
ber heel and sole company in New England 
area. Rubber or shoe background essential 
Position offers good income and a promising 
future. Submit full resume in first letter, in- 
dicating previous experience, educational back- 
ground, references and compensation require- 
ments. Replies will be held in confidence. Write 
Box Z-10, Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston, Mass 


. 
Leather Chemist 
A LARGE TANNERY in Havana requires ex- 
perienced leather chemist with ample know!l- 
edge of making side leather, also in finishing 
all types of leather. When writing, please 
state all references and experience in tanning 


leather. Address G-13, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











aon?” 
SHOE CEMENTERS 


Practical for 

SOCK LININGS — VAMPS — 

BOX TOES — INNERSOLES — 
LININGS — HEEL PADS 


7" & 11" FREE 
WIDE TRIAL 
Speedy! Versatile! Efficient! Schae- 
fer Cementers completely and uni- 
formly latex die-cut pieces of leather, 
cloth, faille, leatherette, fibre and 
paper. Convenient. Patented. Quick 

disassembly for cleaning. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 

57 Carbon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York City—LE-2-2010 

PHONES Bridgeport 68-2250 
Boston—ARlington 5-8096 


Agents in principal cities 





SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING ¢o' 
RANDS 
HEELS 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS 











Advertise Effectively 
and Economically through 
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PHONE, WRITE 
OR WIRE 
2714 W. CHICAGO AVENUE 


Mills are in Perfect Condition. 


Will sacrifice. Must vacate premises. 


H. VINER 


PHONE HU 6-2235 


TANNING MILLS FOR SALE! 


8 FT. DIAMETER WITH 5 FT. STAVES AND 8 FT. DIAMETER WITH 4’ 8” STAVES 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 


Index to Advertisers 





July 27-30, 1952—Baltimore Shoe Show 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club, 
Inc., and Associated Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 18-21, 1952 Annual Show of 
Leather Goods and Luggage Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Sept. 3-5, 1952—-Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York. 


Sept. 4-5, 1952—Showing of American 
Leathers for Spring and Summer, 1953. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 5-9, 1952--Advance Boston Shoe 
Show, sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association. Hotels Statler 
and Touraine, Boston, ad member show- 
rooms. 


Oct. 6-8, 1952—-Annual Convention of 
the Industrial Research Institute of Can- 
ada, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Oct. 22, 1952 -— National Hide Associa- 
tion Annual Fall Convention. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 23-24, 1952—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Oct. 27-30, 1952—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and National Shoe Retailers 
Association. Palmer House and other hotels 
in Chicago. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 1952—-Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. Showing of shoes for 
Spring 1953, sponsored by National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin. New 


Mahlon A. Bancroft 

. 65, shoe executive, died in Nor- 
way, Me., after a long illness. A na- 
tive of Litchfield, N. H., he had been 
for many years purchasing agent for 
the Carroll Jellison Shoe Co. He was 
educated at McGaw Institute and Pin- 
kerton Academy, and was a promising 
athlete in his scholastic days until 
stricken with infantile paralysis. He 
was a member of several Masonic and 
Odd Fellows organizations. Surviving 
is his widow, Mary (Fernall) Bancroft. 


Patrick J. Connelly 

.. . 82, shoe foreman, of Lynn, Mass., 
died July 17 at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, after a long 
illness. He was born in Lynn, lived 
in Peabody for many years, and in his 
native city for a total of 5S years. 
He was widely known in shoemaking 
circles, a foreman of the J. I. Melan- 
son Co. for 28 years, and recently 
employed by the Edward Newhall 
Slipper Co. He was a member of the 
Lafayette Court of Catholic Foresters. 
Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Ella 
(Hurley) Connelly; a daughter, Bes- 
sie; a sister, two brothers and several 
nephews and nieces. 


Arthur Wagner 
. stylist, died July 12 in Aviston, 
Illinois. An upper leather man and 
stylist for the Hiber Slipper Co., Avis- 
ton, for the past 20 years, he was well- 
known in shoe and leather circles. 
(Other Deaths on Pages 17 and 31) 








RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT and EXPORT CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVE., CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 





THE only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather 
for drum Sole 
Leather tan- 
ning, extract- 
WRINGER ing and oiling. 
Also prepares both bark and chrome 
tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


—Quirin Leather Press Co. 


Olean, New York 





TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMP §S 


... have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N. ¥. 


x28) 


Ajax Mch. Co. 

Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 

American Extract Co. 

American Hide & Lea. Co. Back Cover 
Armour Leather Co. 20 
Atlas Refinery Inc. 26 


Bostock, Thos. & Sons 33 


Carr Lea. Co. 21 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 17 


Drew, E. F., & Co., Inc. 5 
DuPont, E. |., de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Front Cover 
England-Walton Division, A. C. Law- 
rence Lea. Co. 
Haskell-Hall, Inc 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


Huch Leather Co. 
Irving Tanning Co. 
Kenmore Hall Inc. 


Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 
Linen Thread Co., The 
Loewengart & Co. 

Lynn Innersole Co. 


Marden-Wild Corp. , 
Martin Dennis Div., Diamond Alkali Co. 


Ormond Tool & Mfg. Co. 


Orthmann Laboratories 

Mie, A. 5 oS @, 

Quirin Lea. Press Co. 
Reilly-Whiteman-Walton Co. 
River Plate Imp. & Export Co. 
Robeson Process Co 

Rueping, Fred, Leather Co. 


Salem Oil & Grease Co. 
Schaeffer Mch. Co. 
Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. 
Superior Tanning Co. 
Taber Pump Co. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


a” 


inal 


Keep your money! | will not tell you 
why my leather is always in such great 
demand by auto manufacturers who 
want leather upholstery that is com- 
fortable and longer wearing. No, | will 
not fell you about oils from Salem Oil 
& Grease Company. 
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MAN—ARE YOU 


Is your stitching right in the groove—or do 
grinning seams sneer at you because your in- 
seaming thread stretches instead of holding 
tight—gives you visible stitches and gaps be- 
tween welt and upper? 


Barbour’s Threads Keep You In The Groove! 
Barbour’s Linen and Cotton Inseaming 
Threads are specially spun and twisted to give 
good tight seams. They’re engineered for the 
pull-up-tight strength that lays in the groove 
and stays in the groove. That’s why so many 
manufacturers use Barbour’s—and only Bar- 
bour’s—in making millions of pairs of good 
shoes, year in and year out. 


Get in the groove! Give up grinning seams! 
Thread your machines with Barbour's Linen 


or Cotton Inseaming Threads! 


BARBOUR'S THREADS —Sinew «+ International and Thre 


Kantstrand and Pioneer Braided ¢ Nylon e Red Hand «¢ Lit 


id Lasting Linen Threads ¢ Backseam “Closing” Linen 


w 


iv 


e Thread Lasting Cotton ¢ Shurseam ¢ Supertite 


Liberty « Gold Medal ¢ Queen ¢ Castle and Passaic « Ready Wound Bobbins for Litthkeway and Goodyear Stitchers 








ROSEBAY WILLOW CALF 


And rightly, because Rosebay Willow Call wears exception- 


ally well, holds its shape, leels comfortable, takes a beautiful 


polish, and does not scuff. It is the leather of lasting beauty — 


in fashion’s flavored colors. 


AMERICAN HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY _ Boston, Massachusetts 





